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With More Little Visits with 
God, by A. H. Jahsmann and M. P. 
Simon, you've got a good start. This 
brand-new family devotional book 
helps your children see that being a 
Christian is an everyday job that in- 
cludes telling the truth and helping 
Mom, as, well as taking a playmate 
to Sunday school. 


Familiar incidents in family life, 
discussion questions exploring devo- 
tional themes, suggested Bible read- 
ings, and prayers give your family 
a full, rich devotional plan. If you've 
used the popular Little Visits with 
God, you'll know what a help More 
Little Visits with God will be in the 
Christian training of your children. 
Line drawings. $3.00. 


The new book, More Little Visits with God, is by the 
same authors and illustrator as the best seller Little Visits with 
God, used for devotions in 100,000 homes. 


Now MORE LITTLE VISITS WITH GOE 


As a Christian parent you want to invite Christ into your 
You want your youngsters to grow up with Christian 
love and behavior as much a part of their lives as eating and 


If you do not have the first Jahsmann- 
devotional book, send for Little Visit: 
God ($3.00 — Order No. 6W1055) 
you order the new volume, More Little 
with God ($3.00 — Order No. 6W10 
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NOTE: The Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod and The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod became sister synods in 1872 with the founding of the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference, a federation (not a merger) of Lutheran synods with the 
common aim to express, deepen, and further unity of doctrine and practice under 
the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions. Maintaining a minimum of organiza- 
tion, Conference affiliates (including the Norwegian and Slovak Synods) carried 
on joint mission work among Negroes in the U.S. and West Africa. 

Relations between the churches suffered a major disturbance in 1935, when 
the Wisconsin and Norwegian Synods obiected to the Missouri Synod’s doctrinal 
discussions with the former American Lutheran Church, and widened into a rift 
over the question of church fellowship. In. 1955, despite efforts to reconcile dif- 
ferences, the Norwegian Synod suspended fraternal relations with the Missouri 
Synod, and the Wisconsin Synod declared itself in a state of ‘‘vigorously pro- 
testing fellowship’’ with the Missouri Synod. 

Further attempts of the synods, to reach agreement on church fellowship cul- 
minated in a recessed convention: of the Synodical Conference in May 1961, when 
it was voted to make a new approach to the solution of long-standing internal 
problems of the federation. 


In his article Dr. John W. Behnken, President of the Missouri Synod, reports 
and assesses the action taken by the Wisconsin Synod at its 1961 convention in 
Milwaukee, Aug. 8—17. 


Fellowship 
with Missouri Syhiod 


Suspended 


The sad thing has happened. Thursday afternoon, Aug. 17, 
1961, by a vote of 124 to 49, the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod adopted a resolution to suspend fellowship with our Synod. 
| quote a few pertinent paragraphs of the resolution. 


Resolved é 

1. That we now suspend fellowship with The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod on the basis of Romans 16:17, 18 [quoted in 
a footnote] with the hope and prayer to God that The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod will hear in this resolution an évangelical 
summons ‘‘to come to herself’’ (Luke 15:17) and to return to the 
side of the sister from whom she has estranged herself; 


2. That under conditions which do not imply a denial of our 
previous testimony we stand ready to resume discussions with 
The Lutheran Church —— Missouri Synod with the aim of re-estab- 
lishing unity of doctrine and practice and of restoring fellowship 
relations, these discussions to be conducted outside the framework 
of fellowship; 

3. That we are not passing judgment on the personal faith of 
any individual member of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
but that we are addressing the stern admonition required by love 
to The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod as a corporate body; 


4. That we encourage all who are of a like mind with us ih this 


matter to identify themselves with us in supporting the Scriptural, 
historical position of the Synodical Conference. 


What shall we say to this action of our sister Synod, an action 
of far-reaching consequences not only in North America but through- 
out the world? The tremendous impact of this resolution will be felt 
especially by those Lutheran churches throughout the world which 
are in fellowship with us. However, we may well consider that this 
will have its repercussions on Lutheranism in general throughout the 
world. Yes, this may have some effects even in some Protestant 
circles, 

For the reasons just mentioned it is indeed regrettable that the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NDREW CARNEGIE one day was 
A asked which he considered the 
= = most important factor in indus- 
, try: labor, capital, or brains. He re- 
plied, “Which is the most important leg 
of.a three-legged stool?” 

'The answer is obvious. These three 
factors are interdependent. A nation 
cannot live by capital and brains alone; 
it needs labor as a vital partner. What 
labor does affects practically every area 
of life. What happens to labor shows 
itself in the living standards, the type 
of homes, stores, schools, and churches 
of a community. 

Jesus, the Son of God, dignified la- 
.. bor. He Himself was a carpenter. He 
“ selected several of His disciples from 

the ranks of fishermen. The apostle 

Paul was a tentmaker. Gamaliel, his 


. famous teacher, was a woodcutter. At 
'., the same time labor was treated as 


_acommodity. St. Paul in several of his 
. €pistles addresses himself §0 servants 
.. and masters, that is, to slaves and their 


“> ‘Owners. 


2 Le Three Cents an Hour 
’ Throughout the centuries labor has 
been honored and duly rewarded by 
some: and heartlessly exploited by oth- 
“ers. At the beginning of this century 
Edwin Markham stirred nations with 
the poem “The Man with the Hoe.” He 
wrote it after seeing Millet’s world- 
’ famous painting of a brutalized toiler, 
an overworked man with a face that 
"was empty of laughter and hope. 
Reports a writer of that era: “I my- 
self have seen pay envelopes of girls 
who went into the mills, both in the 
South and New England. They earned 
three cents an hour, $1.50 a week. Then 
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it was common for children to be 
whipped in a factory because they were 
not working fast enough.” 

Whole towns were mill-dominated or 
mine-dominated. Schools, newspapers, 
stores, police, were all under the con- 
trol of the superintendent of the mill or 
mine. 

Workers as individuals were power- 
less to improve such conditions wher- 
ever they existed. In self-defense, there- 
fore, workers in many parts of our 
country organized unions in order to 
secure collectively social and economic 
jastice and a more abundant life. Pres- 
entday working conditions, wages, and 
fringe benefits are largely the result of 
these efforts. 


» Regarded with Suspicion 


But labor unions are regarded un- 
favorably, or at least with suspicion, by 
many. They read of labor leaders who, 
conscious of the’r power, are arrogant; 
of others who have exploited the very 
people whose interests these leaders are 
to protect and advance. They see news- 
papers headlining strikes and violence 
along with demands for wages and 
fringe benefits out of proportion to the 
economic life of our nation. 

But they seldom, if ever, read of em- 
ployers who praise certain unions for 
their co-operation in promoting the wel- 
fare of all concerned. Comparatively 
few know that determined efforts are 
under way to view the claims of labor 
in perspective. 

This year some 50 members of Amer- 
ican unions were scheduled to spend 
ten weeks on the campuses of three 
American universities in an intensive 
study of the society in which unions 
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function. The project is sponsores 
the National Institute of Labor Ea 
tion, an organization in which us 
and university educators have ja 
for more effective co-operation. 

The program concentrates on 
nomics, sociology, social psychos 
and the history and philosophy of 1 
unions. Between 7,500 and 1€ 
trade unionists will attend session 
evening classes and in one- and 
day conferences conducted throug 
the year from one end of the cov 
to the other. 


» Stand on Sidelines? 


Are Christians in the meantim 
stand on the sidelines as critical ob: 
ers, deploring the unfair practice 
some unions and even condemning 
whole labor movement because of 
tain abuses? 

Some fellow Christians in the « 
days of the Missouri Synod did 
think so. In 1895 members of St. I 
churches met three evenings to di: 
six theses designed to evaluate “L 
Unions of Today and the Christian | 
gregation.” These were drawn up 
presented by Dr. A. L. Graebner, n 
ber of the St. Louis seminary fac 

A few excerpts will indicate the : 
and the trend of the discussions: 

“It is the Christian’s duty to c 
nel his talents and powers through 
est labor into the service of God 
his fellow men. It is a Christiat 
ther’s particular duty to provide 
for the members of his family. 

“In order to insure honest work 
favorable conditions, a Christian 
unite with his fellow workers as 
as he will not be compelled thr 
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organization to sin against the 
and love. 
is wrong to take part in violence 
st a worker who is not a member 
» union and to deny him the right 
rk. 

a Christian for conscience’ sake 
lis job, it is the duty of the con- 
ion to help him secure employ- 
and, if necessary, to assist in pro- 
, for the support of his family 
x the emergency.” 


Between Two Obligations 


1937 Dr. E. J. Friedrich, another 
ver of the St. Louis seminary fac- 
‘ead an essay on “The Church and 
lorkingman” at the convention of 
ssociated Lutheran Charities Con- 
‘ec. We quote from this thought- 
king and challenging document: 
hether we like it or not, the fact 
ns that at the present time we as 
ip lack understanding of the prob- 
»f the workingman. In this respect 
st we are like the late Will Rog- 
ill we know is what we read in 
pers. .:. Even in instances where 
n of these problems are recog- 
our knowledge of them is* very 
icial and our _ understanding 
d and fragmentary. 
me say that the workingman’s 
in his industrial relations is clear. 
hat the workingman needs to do 
ler to observe all things that Christ 
ymmanded him in relation to his 
yers and his fellow workmen is 
serve the law of Christian love, 
1 shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
and the Golden Rule, “All things 
sever ye would that men should 
you, do ye even so to them.”’ 
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“Indeed, that sounds simple enough. 
The principle is clear, but the applica- 
tion of the principle is distressingly 
perplexing in the present situation. 
True, the workingman’s attitudes, de- 
cisions, and actions should be governed 
by love. But love of whom? You will 
answer at once, ‘Love to his employer’; 
and this answer is correct as far as it 
goes. f 

“But how about his love for his wife 
and children, his aged parents, ahd 
other dependents? Certainly his obliga- 
tions toward his employer dare not su- 
persede his obligations toward his loved 
ones. St. Paul speaks very plainly on 
this point when he says, ‘If any [man] 
provide not for his own and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.’ (1 Timothy 5:8) 

“Here we get to the heart of the prob- 
lem. The Christian workingman stands 
perplexed between two great obliga- 
tions, his obligation toward his em- 
ployer and his obligation toward his 
dependents.” 


a Three Possibilities 


Is there anything he can do about it? 
There are three possibilities in indus- 
trial relationships: dictatorship, pater- 
nalism, and industrial democracy. Many 
workingmen of our country have 
chosen the latter. Industrial democracy 
involves not only rights but also respon- 
sibilities within limits for the course of 
such order. 

Several types of leaders are now try- 
ing to determine the direction in which 
labor should move. Some consider the 
church indifferent or even unfriendly 
to labor. They also believe that the 
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objectives of unions cannot be achieved 
within the moral order revealed in the 
Bible and proclaimed by the church. 

Other labor leaders, under the guise 
of religious terminology, advocate a 
policy of expediency with little or no 
regard for the interests of the employer, 
the public, and the investors. 


> Light of Christian Influence 


Can a Christian remain aloof and 
allow others to chart a course of action 
to which he will be committed? 

Jesus says to Christian workingmen: 
“Ye are the light of the world. Let your 
light shine.” In order to let their light 
shine, however, they themselves must 
be enlightened. They will not have the 
will to attend union meetings, for exam- 
ple, and the courage to speak up for 
responsible Christian resolution of par- 
ticular problems if they hear only vague 
generalities about labor-management 
relations. 

The church in her program of in- 
struction must, therefore, be as specific 
as the Word of God. In addition, groups 
of interested Christians could well meet 
to study industrial relationships in the 
light of the Bible. By pooling experi- 
ence and insight they could learn to 
bring the spirit and the principles of 
the Word to bear upon a complex and 
changing industrial order. 

It is a difficult task. It calls for pray- 
erful study, for faith and moral cour- 
age. But, with the help of God, it can 
be done. If enough Christian working- 
men make themselves responsible for 
the direction labor takes from day to 
day, the light of Christian influence will 
soon be seen. And labor and manage- 
ment alike will be the gainers. 


BY ROBERT PF 


Making Our ' heology Relev 


hroughout its history the church 

dim has been disturbed because many 
people, often thoughtful and intelligent 
people, have found it impossible to ac- 


cept the Christian Gospel. What are 
we to do about this? How can we 
Christians make our message timely 
and pertinent? 

Today the church still struggles with 
this problem. The church must speak 
to modern man. This is the concern of 
Rudolf Bultmann, Paul Tillich, Karl 
Barth, and other modern theologians, 
a concern which has compelled them 
to speak out boldly and in a new way. 

It is our concern too. For if our 
message is not relevant, we might as 
well not proclaim it. 


Fail to Speak Clearly 


But modern theologians, specifically 
the three mentioned above, have by and 
large failed to make their theology rel- 
evant and meaningful to modern man. 
This is a severe judgment. It may per- 
haps be considered presumptuous when 
we consider the tremendous efforts and 
output these learned theologians have 
contributed in speaking to man’s situa- 
tion in the world. But it is certainly 
a valid judgment and must be frankly 
stated. What are the reasons for their 
failure? 
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All three of these theologians have 
failed to speak clearly. The Bible is 
a clear book (Psalm 119:105). Its lan- 
guage is plain and simple. Its message 
is straightforward: it is called light 
(2 Peter 1:19). Jesus never overawed 
people with learning or clever reason- 
ing. “The common people heard Him 
gladly” (Mark 12:37) because He 
spoke to their needs, and they under- 
stood Him. 

But who understands Barth and Til- 
lich today? Very few. Is it being rele- 
vant when one must struggle through 
numerous volumes and millions of 
words to understand you? Is it “com- 
municating” the Christian message to 
speak in a manner so abstruse, so diffi- 
cult to comprehend that hardly any 
two theologians can agree on just what 
you say? This is the case with both 
Barth and Tillich and to a certain de- 
gree with Bultmann. Listen to a not 
untypical statement of Tillich: 

Jesus of Nazareth is the medium of 
the final revelation because he sacri- 
fices himself completely to Jesus as the 
Christ. He not only sacrifices his life, 
as many martyrs and many ordinary 
people have done, but he also sacri- 
fices everything in him and of him 
which could bring people to him as 
an “overwhelming personality” instead 
of bringing them to that in him which 
is greater than he and they. This is 
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the meaning of the symbol “Sea 
God.” 


Does such almost impenetrable 
biage make the Christian message 1 
timely, more meaningful? Barth 
Tillich cannot be understood excey 
a few who work at it very hard 
their efforts at profundity they 
erected a Chinese Wall around 
dogmas so that no one outside a s 
inner circle can penetrate their mc 
and intentions and assess their theo 

What our lost world needs today 
always is a theology which is plain 
clear. Theology must never be an 
more difficult and abstruse thai 
source, the Holy Scriptures. 

It has been said that Barth and 
lich are not writing for the av 
Christian but for the professional 
ologian — much as a physician v 
a prescription which only a drt 
can read. But even the “professi 
theologians cannot decide among t 
selves what Barth and Tillich are t 
to say. A prescription is of no 
if different druggists read it in diff 
ways. 

Use Double Talk 


The second reason these three tk 
gians have failed to make their the 
relevant is that they indulge in wh 


must bluntly call double talk. Li 
illustrate. 
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1 Tillich speaks often of Chris- 
as being distinct from all other 
ms, “namely, in the cross of 
.’ But by “cross of Christ,” 
he emphasizes, Tillich does not 
that the Son of God died to re- 
us. Such a teaching is absurd 
a. To him the “cross of Christ” 
y a symbol for God. 
in, Tillich speaks often of “faith 
resurrection of Christ.” But at 
me time he is convinced that the 
tomb (like the Virgin Birth, 
’s miracles, His ascension) is 
rationalization” and never really 
place. By means of Christian 
he completely and arbitrarily 
the Christian message. 
» same must be said of Rudolf 
ann, who often speaks of Christ’s 
ection and the power of it in the 
ian’s life. In a recent book, how- 
he says he is “convinced” that 
rpse of Jesus did “not come back 
- and rise from the tomb.” 
th, too, engages in the same kind 
ydern double talk. For instance, 
ys many times, “The Bible is 
Word.” But by this statement 
es not mean anything so plain 
mambiguous as the church has 
s meant by the same expression. 
in our reading we find that the 
word is in the statement means 
jarth that the Bible “becomes 
Word when God lets it be His 
”’ In itself, Barth believes, the 
is not God’s Word. Barth’s state- 
means something quite different 
what the words seem to imply. 


Certainly such double talk — the 
modern theologians call it “dialectical” 
language — does not serve to make the 
Christian message relevant or meaning- 
ful to modern man. It can only con- 
fuse. 

Deny Basic Truths 


The third and most serious failure 
of modern theologians to make their 
theology relevant is their denial of 
many basic Christian truths which are 
“offensive” to modern man. This is 
seen particularly in Tillich and Bult- 
mann, and we offer Bultmann as our 
example. 

Bultmann seeks to make theology 
relevant by making it speak always to 
“human existence.” So far, so good. 
To accomplish this, he “demytholo- 
gizes,” or strips away, everything con- 
cerning God’s Scripture-recorded acts 
which he feels modern man cannot 
accept. Miracles, Christ’s incarnation, 
His atonement, and His resurrection 
are myths; they never really happened, 
he says. But these myths may serve 
to help us to understand “human ex- 
istence,” he contends. 

One easily sees that such a theology, 
all protests to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is man-centered, and does not 
take seriously God’s revelatory acts. 
If Christ’s incarnation, His atonement, 
and His resurrection are not meaning- 
ful to modern man, so much the worse 
for modern man. These things never- 
theless remain facts, God’s gracious 
deeds for us fallen sinners. And we do 
not help modern man by demythologiz- 
ing these saving events; rather we rob 


him of the most relevant thing in his 
life, the only thing which can offer 
a lost sinner hope —God’s mercy in 
Christ Jesus, the crucified and risen 
and exalted Savior. 

The Gospel is always relevant. What 
we need to do is proclaim it in season 
and out of season and then in childlike 
faith trust the Spirit of God to make 
that Word increase among men. Noth- 
ing else will help. 

I once had a classmate who said: 
“The doctrine of justification by faith 
just doesn’t work any more. We’ve got 
to try something else.” Bultmann in 
a refined but consistent fashion seems 
to be following just such a program. 
He is trying a new gospel which is not 
the Gospel. In the interest of relevance 
he has become tragically irrelevant. 

God help us to be relevant in the 
only way possible: by keeping His 
Word. (John 8:31) 

“Lord Jesus Christ, with us abide,” 
We join the poet in praying as we bring 
to a close this series of articles — 


And ever is there something new 

Devised to change Thy doctrines true; 

Lord Jesus! as Thou still dost reign, 

Those vain, presumptuous minds re- 
strain. 


And as the cause and glory, Lord, 
Are Thine, not ours, do Thou afford 
Us help and strength and constancy, 
And keep us ever true to Thee. 


Thy Word shall fortify us hence, 
It is Thy church’s sure defense; 
Oh, let us in its power confide 
That we may seek no other guide. 


TESTING YOUR RELIGIOUS VOCABULARY — 


allowing are words used in religious discussions, articles, and sermons. Check the definition which you think 
s closest in meaning to the key word. A score of four correct answers is average; five, good; six, excellent. 


ers are on page 20. 


ont 

\) pulpit bookmark 
) altar vase 

>) water basin 


ealous 

\) all-demanding 
) easily angered 
>) unreasonable 
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3. Angel 
(A) visible spirit 
(B) messenger of God 
(C) Christian who has died 


4. Atonement 
(A) substitution 
(B) reconciliation 
(C) repentance 
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5. Mammon 
(A) riches 
(B) lust 
(C) unbelief 


6. Succor 
(A) help 
(B) sweeten 
(C) endure 


Lutheran 
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1961 
Lutheran Education Week is scheduled 
for the week of September 24—30. 
Many congregations use this opportunity 
to publicize and promote the total 
program of Christian education in the 
parish. The 1961 slogan, ‘Better 
Teaching for Better Christian Education,” 
focuses on the necessity of improving 
the teaching to get better learning. 


G HRISTIAN EDUCATION goes on in 
many places. It goes on in the Chris- 
tian home and the church service, in 
the various schools of the church and 
the contacts Christians make in casual 
and formal meetings. Christian educa- 
tion also goes on when a child, youth, 
or adult reads or studies the Bible and 
draws from it instruction for the Chris- 
tian life. 

In every teaching situation, formal 
and informal, we must be conscious of 
the objectives of Christian education. 
The basic concerns of the educational 
program of the church are: 


Teaching knowledge of the true God. 
— In 2 Peter 3:18 the apostle points to 
growth in knowledge: “Grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ.” God’s people are 
to grow in their understanding of His 
Word and in their understanding of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, their Savior. It must 
be the objective of the teacher to help 
to make possible such growth in knowl- 
edge of the true God. It must be the 
expectation of the pupil — child, youth, 
or adult — to grow in the knowledge of 
the true God. “Better Teaching for 
Better Christian Education” suggests 
that we emphasize such a goal and such 
expectations. 


Teaching trust and assent as elements 
of faith,— The psalmist reminds us in 
Psalm 118:8: “It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.” If faith is growing, there will be 
a growing trust in God that shows itself 
in our yielding ourselves to. God and 
His cause and in our assent to His pur- 
poses. ‘Better Teaching for Better 
Christian Education” suggests that we 
encourage growth in faith and trust in 
the Lord. 


Teaching appreciation of being a 
child of God. — In Romans 8:16 Paul 
emphasizes: “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.” The truth that we 
are children of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ should move us ‘to real 
thanksgiving. We will show our thanks- 
giving by yielding our lives to Christ in 
grateful service. “Better Teaching for 
Better Christian Education” suggests 
that we emphasize a growing apprecia- 
tion of all the spiritual blessings Christ 
has won for us. 
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Teaching knowledge of the wii 
God. — In Deuteronomy 6:6, 7 | 
read: “And these words, which I 4 
mand thee this day, shall be in # 
heart, and thou shalt teach them | 
gently unto thy children.” Chrii 
parents and teachers help the * 
man” in the pupil to grow by th 
of the Gospel. The Holy Spirit 
on the individual to bring him to ‘ 
and to help him mature in faith. | 
Holy Spirit also produces the fruit 
the Spirit — love, joy, peace, long 
fering, gentleness, goodness, f 
meekness, and temperance. The Hl 
Spirit also illuminates the individua 
that he understands the will of God! 
accepts it. “Better Teaching for 
ter Christian Education” suggests 
we give attention to teaching better 
will of God in our homes, schools, , 
churches. 


Teaching Christian values. —. 
read in Proverbs 16:16: “How m 
better is it to get wisdom than go; 
Christian wisdom includes a sensé 
Christian values. The Christian pai 
or teacher is a representative of Cl 
in his attitude toward every subject 
discusses. Whatever the topic —1 
relationships, church attendance, — 
play, stewardship of life, Christian 
cation, or recreation—the Chris 
will strive to reflect the mind of Ch 
“Better Teaching for Better Chris 
Education” reminds parents and te: 
ers of the necessity to emphasize Cl 
tian values in Christian education. 


Teaching appreciation of mem 
ship in the body of Christ, participa 
in the life and work of the church, 
Christian responsibility toward he 
community, and nation. — The Cl 
tian must learn to identify himsel 
a member of the body of Christ, bo 
to Christ, the Head of the church, 
intimately connected with all o 
members of the body. When Chri 
accepted as Savior and Lord, the i 
vidual will appreciate his high privi 
and responsibility to be a workman 
Christ. “Better Teaching for B 
Christian Education” reminds us 
Christian education must emphi 
the commitment of our lives to C 
rather than a mere intellectual resp 
to the Gospel. 
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Achieving the Purposes 


ice the teacher is the key person 
hristian education, congregations 
be concerned about helping every 


“Better Teaching for Better Christian 
Education” suggests that for high school 
youth and young adults we provide 
Bible classes offering opportunity to 
discuss current problems in the light of 
Scripture. 


er grow in teaching competence. 
regations are urged to focus at- 
yn on five basic statements in prep- 
my for the 1961 observance of 
eran Education Week: 


If “Better Teaching for Better 
tian Education” is accepted as 
id slogan of purpose, the congrega- 
must identify the basic factors that 
improve teaching and then take 
to provide these factors. 


Better teaching will require ade- 

> preservice training. We recog- 

that preservice training is neces- 

for professional teachers; such 

ing is equally necessary for every 

ational task in the church. It is 
(Continued on page 15) 


“Better Teaching for Better Christian 
Education”’ for the nursery class means 
providing teachers who will bring these 
children the ‘‘sincere milk of the Word.” 


“Better Teaching for Better Christian 
Education’”’ is the aim of congregations Ree 
that conduct Lutheran elementary 5 
schools and Lutheran high schools. 


“Better Teaching for Better Christian 
Education” is back of the Train Two 
program that will train many more ; 
teachers for a growing number of adult a 
Bible classes. 


CHK TRINITY, MOTHER CHURCH 
’ OF THE Missouri SyNOD in 
St. Louis, had keenly felt the recent 
loss of its pastor. In his memory the 
congregation resolved to publish the 
addresses he delivered when voters of 
Trinity and its three daughter congre- 
gations were received into membership. 
The book, published a year after his 
death, included many of the prayers 
he spoke at the meetings. 

The publishers found this note at- 
tached to one of his prayers: “Far bet- 
ter... [than accumulating] money for 
the purpose of providing an inheri- 
tance for children. . . is to build up an 
investment for them that cannot be 
squandered, namely, a fund of well- 
grounded knowledge. Who has never 
had the experience of having ‘to feel 
inferior because of a lack of knowl- 
edge?” 

This comment aptly describes its 
author: Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Wal- 
ther. Education, he held, specifically 
Christian education, belonged to the 
essence of a Christian congregation. 
In his view a Christian day school was 
one of the “musts” for every congre- 
gation worthy of the name Lutheran. 

“In order that the Word of God may 
richly dwell in a congregation,”. he 
stated in an 1862 conference essay, 
“the congregation should .. . if possi- 
ble, establish: an Ev. Lutheran school 
for children and for this purpose call, 
in Christian order, an CHEER s godly, 
and competent teacher.” 


Condition of Membership 


Recognizing the importance’ of 
a Christian day school in the life of 
a congregation, Walther had this sen- 
tence inserted into the first constitu- 
tion of Synod: “One of the conditions 
under which a congregation may join 
Synod and continue its membership 
therein is the training of the children 
of the congregation in Christian 
schools.” Consequently every congre- 
gation which joined’ Synod in those 
days either had a Christian day school 
or soon established one. 

But because such a novel venture 
found Synod unprepared to supply ade- 
quately trained personnel for these 
schools, Walther insisted that the pas- 
tor teach school himse]f until a teacher 
became available. Thanks to Walther 
it was almost impossible, up to 35 
years ago, ‘to find a Missouri Synod 
pastor who had ‘never taught school. 

If the parish school had a teacher, 
Walther took it for granted that a new 
pastor made the school his immediate 
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Walther 


Was an 
Haucator 


BY M. R. KLUENDER 


concern and _ stipulated that he visit 
the school at the beginning of his first 
week there. In this connection he 
quotes another writer: “Arrange to 
have the teachér call all the pupils into 
assembly,’ at which time [the new pas- 
tor] will ascertain how they are doing 
and will address words of encourage- 
ment to them.” 


High Regard for Teachers 
Whether Walther himself ever taught 
in a‘Christian day school is doubtful 
in view of his seminary duties and the 
leading part: he played in the doctrinal 
discussions in the America of his day. 


His high regard for’ Christian day 
school teachers, however, is well 
known. ; 


In a voters’ meeting just before the 
calling of a teacher he prayed: “In 
this our new fatherland Thou hast 
blessed us with a bountiful store of 
earthly goods and hast led gifted men 
into our circles who are willing to 
teach our children all useful arts and 
sciences.” 

And in another: “O Lord, fill our 
minds with holy thoughts in this eve- 
ning hour as we undertake to choose 
a new shepherd of Thy lambs. ‘Help 
us select: the one Thou hast chosen for 
us and direct him to come to us joy- 
fully, that he may lead our children 
with Thy help and under Thy blessing.” 


mia 


“Pure”? Textbooks 


Walther did not despise 
schools, but he had a basic moti 
fostering the parish school: “Und 
edly the Americans [Walther was | 
man to the core — one who spoke : 
lish was an “American’’] also con 
good schools, but we ought not | 
our young boys there lest they be: 
too English and thereby be alier 
from their [German] church an 
robbed of its storehouse of trea 
in the language of our fathers.’ 
long as Walther insisted on the 
man language as a medium of e 
sion, he had a point. Fortunatell 
was also one of the early promot 
the English language in Synod. 

Walther’s concern for preserving 
truth in the young by insisting on 
man schools included textbooks, 
cording to Synod’s first President 
pastor could be truly concerned | 
souls if he were indifferent about 
books that contained false doctt 
But if such books ‘could not be 
placed at once, Walther required | 
every pastor at least point out the 
doctrine in them. 

In outlining the marks of an 
congregation he stated: “It must 
that none but pure church- and scl 
books, recognized by the orthe 
church, be introduced and tolerate 
its midst.” 


Confirmation Instruction 


Walther also was deeply conce: 
about adequate confirmation inst 
tion. He held that each’ catechu 
should have at least 100 hours of 
struction if possible. This instruc: 
he reminded seminary students, sh 
include the memérization of a go 
number of basic Christian hymns. 
also suggested that the earliest age 
confirmation should ordinarily be 1 

Walther’s solicitude for confir 
young people and their ongoing — 
cation will doubtless be told.at anc 
time, since his name has been inscr 
on the banner of our young peo 
societies. But it might be pointed 
in passing that he directed every 
theran congregation to “see that g 
boys and young men be consecrate 
the service of the church and. . 
enabled to prepare themselves for | 
service” by some form of student 

Walther was an educator. He k 
the young of every age. He could 
avoid combining these two inter 
And if our Synod still has a good 
gram of Christian education 150 3 
after Walther’s birth, it is cert 
partly due to his original influence. 
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mn Dorothy be excused from con- 
ion class?” 


m September to Palm Sunday 
s will be hearing this question 
equivalent. 
rothy has an appointment with 
mtist . . . We plan to take a trip 
Charles plays in the junior high 
and must be at the game 
has a tap-dancing lesson 
e's troop is going on a hike.” 
e parents made it their children’s 
duty to attend confirmation 
Today the pastor cannot always 
on parental co-operation in this 
t. Some parents have only 
le idea of the purpose and value 
firmation instruction. 


WE KNOW NOW AS CONFIRMATION 
tion was probably the earliest 
| Christian education. It pre- 
persons for receiving Baptism 
Sommunion and for living the 
ian. life 

one time candidates for Baptism 
nstruction lasting from three to 
ars. Their training was followed 
period of probation, Such thor- 
reparation for receiving the sac- 
ts and for living the Christian 
srought the Christian church to 
_of influence and strength. 
dually, however, the accent 
| from preparation for confirma- 
) confirmation itself. The cere- 
; of confirmation, especially the 
- (use of consecrated oil) and 
ying on of hands, were viewed 
arting the gift of the Holy Spirit 
iew led to regarding confirmation 
acrament. 

instruction became a matter 
eparing for confirmation, the 
g period was shortened. Less 
ss emphasis was placed on prac- 
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tical, Bible-based preparation for living 
as Christians. Instruction leveled off 
to drilling set formulas for recitation 
at the proper time. 

Rapid growth of the church brought 
with it further curtailment of Christian 
instruction until in Luther’s time many 
church members did not even know 
the Lord’s Prayer. Little wonder that 
the Reformer was impelled to write 
a brief and simple catechism. 

Speaking of the “deplorable destitu- 
tion” that he noted during a visitation 
of the churches, Luther in the intro- 
duction to his Small Catechism wrote: 
“Alas, what manifold misery I beheld! 
The common people, especially in the 
villages, know nothing at all of Chris- 
tian doctrine. ... Yet all are called 
Christians, have been baptized, and 
enjoy the use of the sacraments, al- 
though they know neither the Lord’s 
Prayenmnormetnes Creede nore thes ven 
Commandments and live like poor 
brutes and irrational swine.” 


WE HAVE NOTHING TO GAIN AND EVERY- 
thing to lose if we lapse into viewing 
confirmation instruction as a routine 
training period for the rite of confir- 
mation —a sort of elective which can 
yield to football games, dancing les- 
sons, trips, and dental appointments. 
Actually nothing should take prece- 
dence over confirmation instruction, 
for it is in many respects the most im- 
portant education in a young Chris- 
tian’s life. For many followers of 
Christ (unfortunately) confirmation in- 
struction represents their most syste- 
matic and sustained study of the Chris- 
tian faith and its practical implications 
for life. Seldom do church members 
apply themselves to learning Christian 
truths with such thoroughness as they 
do while attending confirmation class 
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Seldom, too, do young Christians get 
Closer to their pastor than they do in 
sessions of the class. Though some 
pastors teach as many as 10 to 15 
hours a week (day school pupils, pub- 
lic school pupils, adult groups), they 
cherish the time spent with their cate- 
chumens. Here especially they can be 
shepherds to the young of their flocks. 
Here in heart-to-heart fashion they can 
expound and apply the truths of God’s 
Word to boys and girls in their growing 
years. 

In confirmation class, for example, 
a pastor talks from the heart about 
marriage and chastity. With all the 
reaching power at his command he 
opens their eyes to the beauty of matri- 
mony, the privilege of motherhood and 
fatherhood. He stresses that Christians 
are bought with a price, that their 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Lovingly he warns against toying with 
the body and tampering with relation- 
ships meant for marriage. 


This may be some of the most im- 
pressive and effective instruction 
that the young Christians receive in 
these vital matters. 


Every period of instruction is of 
equal importance. The pastor is not 
merely hearing memory work and 
teaching facts. He is nurturing the 
faith of the catechumens, created by 
the Spirit in Holy Baptism. He is link- 
ing divine truth with their lives. He is 
preparing them to withstand tempta- 
tions in years to come and to serve 
Christ as a member of His kingdom. 


CERTAINLY CHRISTIAN PARENTS WANT 
their children to be prepared for 
a worthy reception of Holy Communion 
and for intelligent, devoted, useful 
membership in Christ’s church. 

Encouragement, not excuses, is what 
the children need from their parents; 
fathers and mothers who will interest 
themselves in the confirmation lessons 
and study the Catechism with their 
children. 

And if children see their parents go 
to Bible class, if they see that their 
parents are still learners of the Word, 
they will be less inclined to belabor 
their parents for excuses What is more, 
it will be brought home to the young 
Christians from the example of their 
parents that confirmation is not the 
termination of their instruction in the 
Word of God but the foundation of 
a “life worthy of the Lord. fully pleas- 
ing to Him, bearing fruit in every good 
work and increasing in the knowledge 
of God.” 
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almost a 
they looked 
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o their neighbors I 

Long and their 14 

Paul are known a 

close-knit Christian 
are faithful members of © 
Church of Webster Gard 
ban St. Louis. 

But one day last fall tk 
an ad in the St. Louis Lu 
was to change completel 
of living. The ad under “I 
read: “Business manager 
ing background to serve 
Mission Field. . . .” 

It was several days be 
Ruth were asking each ot 
suppose one could con: 
ously?” 

After learning that his ; 
—was not a prime conc 
mitted an application. 

Waiting followed, just 
wondering while the M 
considered all the applic 
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nary nurse Virginia Reinecke 
gave the Longs 

most of their shots. Paul 
didn’t need quite so many 
because some of his 

aby shots were still effective. 


led to tell few people about 
1 case nothing came of it, 
perhaps the hardest thing 
did talk with their pastor, 
ts helped them in their 


loubts assailed them and, 
in a letter to their families 
hs later, “It seemed that 
rning His blessings to us. 
settled on work that would 
nd sure. God blessed him 
ons which are not often 
n the Postal Department. 
y with his work. We were 
atisfied with our home, 
the past ten years become 
to us. 

e greatest inner turmoil, 
e when we considered our 
ve him to us —a product 
here seemed to be only 
for him. .. . The answer 
mphatically when at the 
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first preconfirmation examination of 
Paul’s class these words were quoted — 
as though just for me — ‘He that loveth 
son or daughter more than Me is not 
worthy of Me.’ Could any answer have 
been more final?” 

On Jan. 24 they were informed that 
they had been chosen for the position 
— contingent on passing their medical 
and psychiatric tests. This they did with 
flying colors. On June 26 they regis- 
tered for five weeks of mission school- 
ing at the St. Louis seminary. Here 
they learned much about coping with 
the problems they would face. 

Along with their training courses they 
got “shots” —so many shots that the 
mere sight of a needle made them 
jumpy. But they needed this physical 
build-up for a country with an average 
temperature of 92 degrees and 96% 
humidity. And with little sanitation. 

For each member of the family they 
had to take along a three-year supply 
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During mission school at the 
St. Louis seminary the congs 
learned much that will be of 
value to them in Africa. 


of vitamins, clothes, and household 
necessitigs — especially a pressure 
cooker. What fresh meat they get in 
Nigeria will be tough. To kill bacteria, 
all of their water will have to be boiled 
for at least 20 minutes before it is used. 

In late October the Longs will board 
the SS Rotterdam in New York and sail 
for Southampton, England, transferring 
to a freighter in Antwerp, Belgium, for 
the remainder of the trip to Port Har- 
court, Nigeria. Then they will travel by 
car to the compound at Obot Idim, 
where their work will begin. 

As the Longs said in their letter, “Of 
two things we are very sure: God has 
work for us in Nigeria; His marvelous 
promises go with us!” 

And Ruth and Bill will long remem- 
ber the closing words of Prof. William 
Danker, one of their instructors at mis- 
sion school: “If you have any more 
questions, please ask them of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
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The Shape of the Church 


¢¢yT SHOULD LOOK LIKE A CHURCH!” 
! And what does a church look like? 
Page through some church papers, 
and you get a bewildering variety of 
answers: rectangular churches, square 
churches, round churches, octagonal 
churches, churches shaped like a ship, 
a fish, a cross, a cornucopia, or some- 
thing less identifiable. 

What should determine the shape of 
the church? Tradition? Denomina- 
tional background? Locale? Site? 
Available space? Money? Obviously, 
any one or any combination of these 
factors may well form the answer. 

People in the hills build differently 
than people on the prairies. People in 
the country do not build like people in 
the city. People in wooded areas often 
see in stone a special luxury, while 
people near quarries find a certain fas- 
cination in wood. 

The earliest places of worship in 
and around Jerusalem were undoubt- 
edly either private homes or buildings 
closely related to them. Consciously or 
unconsciously the Christians sought to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the 
scene of the Upper Room with the 
apostles gathered about the table of 
the Lord. Accordingly, excellent ex- 
amples of round, square, octagonal, or 
hexagonal churches, many with central 
altars, abound in the Near East. 

It is remarkable, as well as beautiful, 
to see what ingenuity went into this 
free and unhampered development of 
a house of intimate and warm adora- 
tion of the God of Love. The shallow 
shortsightedness of so much that is 
traditional gives itself away in the re- 
peated copying of bad forms and shapes 
and in the unhappy results of such un- 
imaginative planning. 

Members of the building committee 
generally have points of view on the 
shape of the church which are deter- 
mined largely by their experiences. 
They have vivid memories of what the 
‘church looked like in their youth, mem- 
ories often tinged by the golden glamor 
of “the good old days.” Seldom are 


they particularly concerned about the 
value of the plan architecturally or ec- 
clesiastically. Somehow they want 
a church “something like” the churches 
they once knew, with little regard for 
its worth and appropriateness for the 
present generation and the new com- 
munity into which it will be placed. 

Throughout America and other na- 
tions are examples of such nostalgic 
construction. From this nostalgia “na- 
tional” types of architecture have de- 
veloped: English Gothic, French 
Gothic, German Gothic. Southern 
Bavarian and Balkan Romanesque are 
as readily identifiable as the Spanish 
mission style of California and the 
Southwest. 

Tradition and imitation have a pe- 
culiar habit of wedding and begetting 
architectural offspring with a drab look 
of sameness and staleness about them. 
Outstanding exceptions only empha- 
size the rule. 

In the spiritual realm any kind of 
uninformed copying can be deadly. No 
one knows this better than the good 
church architect. He will strive to pre- 
serve all that is significant and mean- 
ingful in the faith of the ages but will 


always adapt it to the situation at hand 
in order to keep from dull formality and 
repetition. 

The shape of the church will be 
determined by careful self-analysis and 
study. Here everyone is involved! 
Church Planning Survey Charts are in- 
valuable aids in estimating space re- 
quirements. 

Part of the survey will concern itself 
with the children. What are their needs 
in education and worship? Has anyone 
thought of space requirements in 
square-foot dimensions for each child 
in a classroom? 

The congregation’s young people — 
will they have space for classes, meet- 
ings, worship, recreation? Have the 
problems of indoor versus outdoor ac- 
tivity been weighed carefully in the 
light of year-round climate and educa- 
tional value? 
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Also to be studied are the needs 
choirs, women’s organizations, meé 
clubs, etc. Consideration must be givi 
to space for senior citizens and cop 
munity-centered activity and outreaa 
Parking problems loom larger evé' 
year. Church sites near shoppi) 
plazas are now being developed | 
many places so that weekday parkil 
facilities of the shopping center cx 
also serve the church evenings and | 
Sundays. | 

The shape of the church is not a sii 
ple, cut-and-dried formula. Trying | 
force a building to say too much is, 
contradict the living, moving power 
the Spirit of God. The church’s pw 
pose is often “overstated” by mul 
tudinous, overdesigned, and contriy) 
symbolism. It may also be “undd 
stated” by an interior so stark and rig 
that worshipers scarcely have a chani 
to be “warmed up” and prepared fi 
the working of the Spirit of God. 

We may strive so hard to emphasi 
the priesthood of all believers that v 
nullify all the sacramental actions whil 
give significance to God’s outreach fi 
man through the Word and the sacr 
ments. On the other hand, we can er 
phasize altar and chancel to such | 
extent that people will lose sight 
their own part in worship and becor 
merely passive spectators of repeat 
and formal actions. 

We need good, balanced comm 
sense and thorough discussion a1 
study to keep from flitting into religio 
gadgetry or from ossifying in cold fe 
malism. Synod’s Committee on Chur 
Architecture, the Church Architectun 
Guild of America, and the new 
formed American Society for Chur 
Architecture are willing to share th 
experience with architects and buildi 
committees at any time. 

No one can plead ignorance, and t 
arts need not famish while there is 
much genuine experience and go 
counsel available for any who are rea 
to listen and learn. 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


Cur ISTIAN Orr 
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mplete misunderstanding of the 
lexity of the teaching process to 
t that untrained or poorly trained 
ers Can provide effective Christian 
ition. 


Better teaching will require ade- 

in-service training. Preservice 
ng is always minimal training for 
professional and volunteer teach- 
[he teacher must continue to grow 
gh three types of in-service train- 
(1) professional reading, (2) at- 
1g conferences and conventions, 
3) taking courses. 


Better teaching will require con- 
recruitment of professional and 
teer teachers. We must encour- 
ur gifted boys and young people 
heir parents to consider the full- 
church vocations as a live option 
oosing a lifework. We must also 
fy persons with teaching poten- 
and challenge them to teach in 
unday school, the vacation Bible 
], and other educational agencies 
> church. 


To achieve better teaching, we 
provide the necessary educational 
Readily available are such teach- 
901s as basic and supplementary 
1 materials, audio-visual aids, pu- 
tivity materials, helps for the 
er, and library materials for pupils, 
ts, and teachers. Congregations 
d recognize that these tools are 
d to develop an effective program 
ristian education and should there- 
yrovide these tools. 


In Your Congregation 


is natural for us to take many 
ags for granted, especially the 
ts that come to us individually 
O our congregations through an 
ve program of Christian educa- 
There is nothing glamorous about 
anting of the seed and its water- 
. the educational agencies of the 
h. But God is at work in the 
ss, working the miracle of conver- 
nd building up His people, young 
ld, to greater maturity in Christ. 
heran Education Week provides 
sial occasion to review the bless- 
coming to us through Christian 
tion. It also gives us opportunity 
courage the expansion and im- 
nent of our educational agencies. 
will richly bless us as we strive 
1 improved and intensified pro- 
of Christian education. 
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EARLY LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA 


The Swedish Settlement 
on the Delaware 


“Whe first regular Lutheran pastor in 
4. America, the first Lutheran church 
built on American soil, the first 
Protestant book to be translated into 
an Indian dialect —all this resulted 
from a plan of King Gustavus of 
Sweden to provide a home for Luther- 
ans in the New World. 

Two vessels of a company the hero 
king had formed before his untimely 
death in the Thirty Years’ War put to 
sea late in 1637 with the first contin- 
gent of emigrants. Their leader was 
Peter Minuit, a doughty Dutchman who 
previously had purchased Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for the New 
Netherland colony. 

The Swedes had left their homes also 
as a religious unit, a Lutheran congre- 
gation. With a second expedition in 
1639 came a young pastor, Reorus 
Torkillus, who had left his home and 
friends — never to see them again — 
to look after the spiritual welfare of his 
countrymen. He was the first regular 
Lutheran pastor in America. 


On arriving in this country the Swed- 
ish Lutherans chose a stretch of land 
along the Delaware River. Here the soil 
was fertile and the climate invigorating. 
In fond recollection of their mother 
country the settlers named their new 
home “New Sweden.” 

Since it was not their intention to 
wrest land from the Indians, they met 
with a council of Minqua chiefs and 
made a treaty in which the land on the 
right shore of the Delaware was ac- 
quired by purchase. Two rows of boun- 
dary markers bearing the Swedish royal 
coat of arms ran along the northern and 
southern lines of their property. Their 
neighbors to the north were the Dutch 
in New Amsterdam. The English had 
settled in Virginia to the south. 

Trade with the Indians brought furs 
in exchange for articles they most de- 
sired. The Swedish vessel Calmar 
Nyckel delivered another group of 
homeseekers and took back a cargo of 
pelts. On the site of the present city of 
Wilmington, Fort Christina had been 
erected, and a small room behind its 
sheltering walls served as a chapel. 

More settlers continued to arrive, 
bringing supplies — tools, farm imple- 
ments, guns, ammunition, rope, and 
sailcloth. However, one relief expedi- 
tion sent from the mother country 
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failed to arrive, having fallen prey to 
Spanish pirates. 

In 1643 disease broke out and robbed 
the colony of valuable manpower. Pas- 
tor Torkillus himself became infected 
but continued to perform his duties, 
nursing and comforting the sick. Fi- 
nally death cut short his labors. He was 
buried in a plot which later became the 
site of a church still known as the “Old 
Swedes Church” in Wilmington. 

A new minister, John Campanius, 
took up the work of Torkillus. In 1646 
a small frame church was erected on 
Tinicum Island in the Delaware River, 
the first Lutheran church building on 
American soil. Services were held on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Though neighboring Indians were in- 
vited, few came. Campanius translated 
Luther’s Small Catechism into Delaware 
Indian, the first Protestant work to be 
translated into an Indian dialect. 

Relations between the Swedes and 
the Indians were friendly. When Wil- 
liam Penn began dealing with the red 
men, he was astonished at the confiding 
trust they placed in the whites. To 
a great extent their trust came from the 
fair and honest treatment given the na- 
tives by the Swedish Lutherans. 


Immigrants continued to arrive, 
among them young women who mar- 
ried settlers. As the colony grew, it scat- 
tered over a wider area. New parishes 
were formed, more pastors arrived. 
Pastor Lars Lock in 1648 took up his 
residence midway between the churches 
at Tinicum and Wilmington, traveling 
upstream and downstream in a canoe. 

Life in New Sweden was marked by 
frequent clashes with the neighboring 
Dutch, who were jealous of the Swedish 
fur trade. In one pleasant hamlet a con- 
gregation was dispossessed of its church 
building, and there is no record of how 
the Swedes got their church back. It 
is known, however, that they labored 
two days for the Dutch at harvesttime 
to have their church bell returned. 

In 1655 Peter Stuyvesant, headstrong 
governor of New Netherland, closed 
navigation on the Delaware to the 
Swedes by stationing warships at the 
mouth of the river. Soon New Sweden 
was annexed to the Dutch possession, 
bringing the history of the Swedish 
colony to an abrupt close. 

JOHN M. RUNG# 
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William Sornborger, new president, 
with Walther Leaguers Heidi Fiebig, 
Toronto, and Marilyn Brauer, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Retiring President Wallace Bronner and 
Loraine Rudolph, delegate from Wal- 
ther League Society in Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH WILL SURVIVE SPACE AGE, 
CHAPLAIN TELLS WALTHER LEAGUERS 


The space age will bring moments of 
anguish and questioning in which a 
Christian’s faith may be shaken, Chap- 
lain Raymond C. Hohehstein of Syn- 
od’s Armed Services Commission told 
2,500 delegates to the 68th convention 
of the Walther League meeting at 
Moorhead, Minn., Aug. 6—10. 

But, the Navy chaplain added, “the 
Christian faith will survive the space 
age also.” 

He urged the young Christians to 
“think deeply, intelligently, and scien- 
tifically.” 

The space age, he said, “in retrospect 
will not be different from what the 
machine or industrial ages of the past 
are to us now.” 

At the opening service Dr. George 
J. Beto, president of the Springfield 
seminary, preached to an overflow au- 
dience of 3,300. He urged the Walther 
Leaguers to identify themselves as 
Christians in the American community 
through their lives, deeds, and exam- 
ples. 

Speaking at the Sunday evening ses- 
sion, Dr. John W. Behnken, Synod’s 


One method used to transport Walther League delegates 


President, called upon delegates to con- 
tinue to uphold Dr. C. F. W. Walther’s 
conservative Lutheran theology. He 
encouraged the leaguers to use the Wal- 
ther sesquicentennial observances as a 
launching point for renewed study of 
the Bible. 

Dr. Delwin Schneider, recently re- 
turned from Japan, gave daily lectures 
on the work of the church at home and 
overseas. He pointed out that “the 
Christian mission in the Far East is 
fighting for its life. We can no longer 
live under the happy illusion that in- 
creased missionary budgets and new 
slogans will enable the cause of mis- 
sions to keep pace with the cultural and 
religious changes going on in the Orient 
and Southeast Asia.” 

Fifty-two Bible study leaders took 
delegates through an intensive Bible 
study of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Fifty-five counselors guided the lea- 
guers in their daily living. 

“I was actually thrilled by the re- 
sponse in the Bible study groups,” Dr. 
Clarence Peters, chairman of Synod’s 
Board for Young People’s Work, told 
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the Witness. “Not only was th 
tendance of leaguers at the dail 
sions phenomenal, but they really. 
part in our Bible study.” 

Two new Walther League staff 
bers, Paul Schreivogel and Ri 
Gravesmill, were installed as exec; 
secretaries of the departments of 
tian Growth and Promotion and | 
duction. 

Leaguers heard Mel Piepenbrin 
tiring treasurer, report that cont 
tions for the past fiscal year to’ 
$144,413.91, topping the $12 
budget requirement. A _ budget 
$248,250 was adopted for 1961- 
and $261,100 for 1962—63. 

Elected to the presidency was 
liam Sornborger, Woodland 
Calif., who succeeds Wallace J. 
ner, Frankenmuth, Mich. N 
elected treasurer is George Muenck 
Shakopee, Minn., succeeding Mel 
penbrink, treasurer since 1948. E 
tive board members elected in 
Hugo Kranz, John Walz, Carline | 
mer, Rev. Norman Behrmann, 
Charles Wright. 

Delegates selected the Washing; 
D.C., area as the 1963 convention 


i 


LWML Adopts Project 
Totaling $240,000 


Five mission projects, including 
enlarged literature program for over 
areas, will receive financial assist 
during the next two years from the 
theran Women’s Missionary Leagu 

The 200,000-member league, wl 
held its biennial meeting in Pittsbu 
Pa., July 26 and 27, voted $240,00' 
be distributed as follows: 

Medical missions in Ogoja, Nig 
and Wandoor, India, $73,000; an 
panded Christian publications prog 
with funds to be used by Synod’s } 
acy and literature committee, $70, 
a building site for Christ Meme 
Church, Montreal, $67,200; a ch 
for Tema, Ghana, West Af 
$20,000; and radio communications 
missionaries at isolated missions in ] 
Guinea, $10,800. 

Officers elected by the 500 deleg 
were second vice-president, Mrs. L 
E. Hahn, Elmhurst, N. Y.; recor 
secretary, Mrs. Wilbert Rosin, R 
Forest, Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. E. A. ] 
mer, San Antonio, Tex.; counse 
Rev. John C. Zimmerman, Ele 


_Towa, and Rev. Paul G. Lessm 


Peoria, Ill. 


The league’s next convention wi 
held in 1963 at Kansas City, Kans 
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itheran Campus Pastor 
eets with Nehru 


v. Charles L. Manske, Los An- 
Lutheran campus pastor at the 
srsity of Southern California, re- 
7 met with Prime Minister Nehru 
hi, India. 
stor Manske is serving as an adult 
r for a group of 14 University of 
rnia students who are touring 
n colleges in an effort to create 
- understanding and good will be- 
1 students of India and America. 
e students and their leader spoke 
ime Minister Nehru about India’s 
y, the progress of modern India, 
oming visit with President Ken- 
_and the desirability of teaching 
on in India’s colleges. They also 
> with several other Indian gov- 
ent officials. 
is is the tenth consecutive summer 
University of California students 
visited Indian colleges. The State 
rtment, which contributes finan- 
to “Project India,” has indicated 
it is the most effective communica- 
that America has with the Indian 
nt generation. 
e American students visited col- 
in Poona, Hyderabad, Lucknow, 
re, Delhi, Nagpur, Bombay, Banga- 
Cochin, Ernakulam, Trivandrum, 
ras, Patna, and Calcutta. 
e American program at Indian 
yes included student assemblies, 
ion-and-answer periods, cultural 
‘ams, area-wide seminars, and dis- 
ons with student leaders. By the 
»f the summer they will have vis- 
bout 140 colleges and spoken with 
than 50,000 students. 
ur group was pleased to find In- 
students very knowledgeable about 
J.S. A. and also very friendly and 
tive to their visit,” Pastor Manske 
> the WITNESS. 
is is the first time that a Lutheran 
r has been chosen as an adult 
r for “Project India.” Rev. Manske 
erved during the past three years 
mpus pastor at the University of 
ern California and also on an in- 
basis during the past two years 
rls: 
e Mission Board of the Southern 
ornia District of Synod approved 
recommended the tour of Indian 
yes as “an extension of the campus 
try of our church.” 
e University of California stu- 
, representing a large variety of 
>, racial, and _ religious back- 
ids, are due to return Sept. 8. 
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Prime Minister Nehru (left) greets cam- 
pus pastor Charles L. Manske. 


President Frerking Gets 
“Mind of Christ” Award 


Rev. Leslie F. Frerking, pastor of 
Ascension Church, Charlotte, N.C., 
and President of Synod’s Southeastern 
District, on July 29 received the first 
“Mind of Christ” award of the Lu- 
theran Human Relations Association of 
America. 

The award was made at the annual 
banquet of the Human Relations In- 
stitute, which brought a record attend- 
ance to the Valparaiso University cam- 
pus. Registered for the two-day meet- 
ing were 360 delegates from such dis- 
tant points as California, Minnesota, 
New York, Florida, Nigeria, and Hong 
Kong. 

Making the presentation was Dr. 
Thomas Coates, head of the religion de- 
partment of Concordia Senior College, 
Fort Wayne, and vice-president of the 
LHRAA. He and Rev. Clemonce Sa- 


avi 


a 


‘ 
\ 


Valparaiso President O. P. Kretzmann (right) congratulates Pastor Frerking, re- 


bourin, pastor of Mount Zion Church, 
New York City, and president of the 
association, were returned to office. 
Virgil Naumann, Tulsa, Okla., was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Miss Lois Dorow, St. Louis, was 
named secretary, and Galen Gockel, 
Chicago, officer at large. 


The citation for the “Mind of Christ” 
award given Pastor Frerking reads as 
follows: 


Because for 31 years you have served 
Christ and His church as a fearless 
preacher of the Word and a faithful 
shepherd of souls; 

Because you have proven your wise 
and able churchmanship as President of 
the Southeastern District, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod; 

Because you have given sound and 
courageous leadership in a difficult and 
sensitive aspect of the church’s work 
during your decade of membership on 
the Missionary Board of the Synodical 
Conference; 

Because you have borne witness by 
word and example to the relevance of 
the Gospel in every problem of human 
relations in church and community; 

Because you have given practical and 
tireless expression to your concern for 
proper race relations through your ac- 
tivity In and support of the cause of the 
Lutheran Human Relations Association 
of America; 

Because you have exerted a vital in- 
fluence in behalf of the principles of 
Christian love and brotherhood in a 
period of crisis and transition and in 
a region of our land beset with particu- 
lar racial and cultural tension; and 

Because all your endeavors and atti- 
tudes have reflected the Mind of Christ 
as enjoined by St. Paul (Philippians 2: 
5-10; 1 Corinthians 2:16, and elsewhere), 
we are honored and pleased to present 
to you, Rev. Leslie Frerking, the first 
annual “Mind of Christ” award of the 
Lutheran Human Relations Association 
of America. 


cipient of the LHRAA’s first “Mind of Christ” award, in the presence of Rev. Rob- 
oe Ele eae pastor of St. Philip's Church, Chicago, and Dr. Herman W, Gockel, 


religious director of “This Is the Life.” 
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eo etheran: 7 


Focus on 


October 


Proud to Be 
Lutherans? 


Should we ever say that we are proud 
to be Lutherans? No? Well, then, are 
we ashamed of it? 

Perhaps a better word for it would be 
grateful. 

We are grateful to God for giving 
the church and the world such men as 
Martin Luther and other reformers who 
by His grace rediscovered the Chris- 
tian Gospel revealed to us in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

We are grateful to God for Dr. C. 
F. W. Walther and other Lutheran lead- 
ers who established the church in 
America on sound Scriptural doctrine 
and principles and then set its course 
for years to come. 

We are grateful to God that He in 
His mercy has preserved the truth of 
the Word among us and kept us faith- 
ful to it. 

We are grateful to God for the fel- 
lowship of Lutherans we enjoy in the 
church and for His blessing on our 
humble efforts to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. . 


We are not proud of our attainments 

as individuals or as a church. We daily 
‘humble ourselves under the mighty 
hand of God because we know how im- 
perfect we are in many respects — in 
our support of world missions, in our 
personal evangelism, in our relations 
with our fellow men, in our role as par- 


ents and children. 


But if we are not proud, neither are 
we ashamed of being Lutherans. Or are 
we? Do we prefer the term Protestant 
or Christian to Lutheran? Are we, when 
asked about our religious affiliation, too 
‘embarrassed to reply, gleam aero 


_ Traditionally Lutherans have often 
_ acted like shy, shrinking violets about 
their Lutheranism. Synod’s Co-ordinat- 
ing Council recommends that during 
_ October we concentrate on making our 
_ members aware of what it means to be 
a Lutheran, that we remind them of our 
historical background, strengthen them 
in their convictions, and make them, if 


_ not proud, at least not ashamed of their 


_ church and of their convictions. 
Discussions of this subject in all 
agencies and organizations of the 
church will heip to fill up the heart with 
gratitude and stiffen the spine with con- 
viction. E. A. K. 
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ZIMMERMAN TAKES UP DUTIES AS HEAD 
OF NEW CONCORDIA LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Dr. Paul A. Zimmerman, 43, presi- 
dent of the Seward teachers college 
since 1954, in special services during 
the Michigan District convention was 
installed as head of the new Concordia 
Lutheran College, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The rite of in- 
stallation was per- 
formed Aug. 15 
by Rev. W. Harry 
Krieger, President 
of the District and 
chairman of Con- 
cordia’s Board of 
Control. 

Though Synod’s 
15th institution of 
higher learning, 
scheduled to open 
in September 1963, 
is still in the planning stage, Dr. Zim- 
merman will take up his duties at once. 
As executive officer of the Board of 
Control he will work with the architect, 
Vincent G. Kling of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in developing the campus. 

As administrative head of the school 
he will also lay the groundwork for 
selecting a faculty, framing the curric- 
ulum, and recruiting students. 

Plans call for an initial capacity of 
400 students and an eventual enroll- 
ment of 800. The new Concordia will 
open with classrooms, library, chapel, 
physical education building, music and 
art facilities, food service, and student 
housing. 

To reduce building costs to an ab- 
solute minimum, architect Kling is 
considering the use of modern con- 
struction methods and precast concrete. 
Additional economy will be effected by 
making use of a large home (manor 
house) on the campus as a student 
union, health center, and bookstore. 

“A great deal of work has already 
been done by the Board of Control and 
the Board for Higher Education,” Dr. 
Zimmerman told the WITNEss. 

“The site provides an ideal location 
for the college. Establishment of the 
school in the Michigan District in close 
proximity to the Central District and 
in an area where the English District 
is strong gives definite promise of a 
great potential for growth.” 

The need of the church at Ann Ar- 
bor, he said, “indicated that the call to 
the presidency should be accepted.” 

President Zimmerman brings to the 
new junior college for future pastors, 
teachers, and deaconesses a background 


oes 


Dr. Zimmerman 
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which includes ministerial traim 
(Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 19 
St. Louis seminary, A. B., 1941; B.. 
1944), parish work (Janesville, Mint 
Seward, Nebr.), postgraduate sttt 
(University of Illinois, M. A. in E| 
cation, 1947; Ph.D. in Chemis 
1951), and teaching and administrat 
experience (Bethany Lutheran Colle 
Mankato, Minn.; Seward college). 

“To be associated with the train 
of Lutheran teachers has been a 
privilege,” Dr. Zimmerman says. “J 
parochial schools of our church h. 
done much to promote the growth; 
the Christian church and have also c 
tributed a great deal to the solid fa 
of our people.” 

During his presidency the Sew 
enrollment increased from 354 to 7) 
Particularly interested in problems | 
volving the relationship of science 4 
the Bible, Dr. Zimmerman is a cé 
tributor to theological and _ scient} 
publications. His articles have appea: 
in the Concordia Theological Month 
the Cresset, the LUTHERAN WITNE 
and the Journal of the American Che 
ical Society. He is editor and coautli 
of Darwin, Evolution, and Creation. 


Joint Lutheran Seminary 
Proposed for Mexico @ 


Representatives of four Luthei 
bodies working in northern areas’ 
Latin America at a preliminary stv 
conference in Bogota, Colomlt 
drafted a proposal to establish a ja 
seminary in Mexico City for conduct 
their theological training programs. 

According to the proposal, which v 
be submitted to conventions of the p 
ticipating groups for study and | 
proval, students under two or more 
culties would share school facilities, | 
each body would have the privilege 
naming its own professors and pass 
on the eligibility of its own ministe: 
candidates. 

Comprising the preliminary st 
committee were representatives of 
Evangelical Lutheran Church — Sy1 
of Colombia, the Missionary District 
the Caribbean Area of The Luthe 
Church — Missouri Synod, the M« 
can Lutheran Church, and the Gern 
and Scandinavian churches in Mexi 

Also represented at the Bogota c 
ference were Synod’s Board for N 
sions in North and South America, 
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d of American Missions and the 
d of World Missions of The Amer- 

Lutheran Church, and the Latin- 
rican Committee of the Lutheran 
ld Federation. 

a suggested constitution approved 
© meeting provision was made for 
r Lutheran bodies to participate 
1e projected seminary upon their 
sment with the doctrinal basis and 
r articles of the constitution. 
issouri Synod representatives at the 

22—24 meeting included Rev. 
srt F. Gussick, resident mission 
selor for the Caribbean area, who 
named chairman of the project’s In- 
1 Committte; Rev. Alvaro Lopez, 
ico City; Rev. Hector Lazos, Cara- 
Venezuela; and Dr. Alfred O. Fuer- 
yer, president of Concordia Semi- 
, St. Louis. 


ditor Rische Returns 
o Parish Ministry 


av. Henry N. Rische, editor of 
Day since its beginning, returned 
€ parish ministry on Aug. 27, when 
vas installed in Messiah Church, 
1d Junction, Colo. 

fore coming to St. Louis in 1948 
Was pastor of First WLutheran 
‘ch, Dunsmuir, Calif. During much 
is tenure as editor of the “all-fam- 
magazine he also served as pastor 
nmanuel Church, Barnhart, Mo. 
nder his editorship This Day re- 
d several awards and citations for 
lence of editorial content and over- 
ttractiveness. 

-a farewell dinner last month for 
yr Rische and his family, special 
ion was made of the Cecil B. De 
» trophy, awarded for “fairness of 
ditor who asks for information in- 
-of jumping to conclusions.” 

his Day’s cause has been high,” 
Editor Rische in his farewell edi- 
|. “In a magazine world. barren 
hristian idealism and governed al- 
solely by the profit motive it has 
to an award-winning ‘dedication of 
Sem 

1 a religious era of troubled con- 
ynalism and uncertain trumpets 
Day has held to a course of posi- 
orinciples, sound faith, and Scrip- 
fidelity. 

1 a literary time when the down- 
ng of human beings is the fashion, 
Day has endeavored to provide lit- 
re with a lift.” 

stor Rische is the author of two 
;, When the Lights Are Low and 
‘ican Youth in Trouble. 
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Faculty of Seibo Gakkuen (Holy Hope Hic School), Hanno, Japan 


NEW SCHOOL PLANT INSPIRES MISSIONARIES 
TO NEW VISIONS AT HANNO, JAPAN 


Visible for miles across the heart- 
land of heathen Honshu, Japan’s larg- 
est island, is a bright new three-story 
building. From its gray-white ferro- 
concrete elevation a huge burnished 
copper cross glows warmly. 

Seibo Gakkuen, the Japanese call 
this imposing edifice on the Hanno hiil- 
top — Holy Hope High School. Erected 
through a $60,000 grant from the Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League and 
dedicated last April, Synod’s only sec- 
ondary mission school in the Land of 
the Rising Sun has inspired mission 
workers in the area to dream new 
dreams and see new visions. 

“Even today, just one missionary at 
large could start any number of mission 
stations, first of all through our gradu- 
ates,” writes Missionary Albert Carow, 
who came to Hanno in 1953. 

“Opportunities are here and will in- 
crease, and one day by the grace of God 
I could envision our churches easily in 
a half dozen places. It would take time 
and a little more manpower, but look- 
ing ahead to another ten years... .” 

Some 480 pupils of junior high and 
senior high level now attend Seibo Gak- 
kuen, which was an all-but-defunct pri- 
vate school some ten years ago. “J am 
enjoying very good attention, much bet- 
ter than last year,” writes the mission- 
ary, who teaches religion in the four 
senior high classes and serves as re- 
ligious adviser of the school. 

With a 25-per-cent jump in enroll- 
ment this year —all but a handful of 
the students come from heathen homes 
— Missionary Carow and his assistants 
find expanding opportunities for Gospel 
sowing and watering operations over a 
wide area. Class by class the youngsters 
are introduced to Lutheran worship by 
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attending, on a rotating basis, Sunday 
services at the small Hanno chapel. 
Pastor Yoshinaga, a recent Tokyo semi- 
nary graduate, serves the Hanno flock 
and also conducts Bible classes and 
chapel services at the school. 

The new Seibo Gakkuen building is 
also the scene of parents’ Bible classes, 
which are publicized at home through 
the students. Principal H. Sawada, 
chairman of the Hanno congregation, 
and Head Teacher Taguchi, chairman 
of the congregation at Omiya, assist in 
the two-hour class sessions. Organist 
Ono of the Hanno church teaches hymn 
singing. 

Since a large percentage of the stu- 
dents are drawn from outlying areas, 
Missionary Carow maintains contact 
with homes through a series of rural 
PTA meetings. “That is an eight-day 
affair,” he writes, “at which we will 
meet several hundred parents. I begin 
with a devotion and distribute some of 
our Christian literature.” Through the 
PTAs he is working toward the forma- 
tion of Bible classes outside Hanno. 

Half of the 30-member Seibo Gak- 
kuen teaching staff aré now Christian, 
Missionary Carow reports. “Compared 
with not too many years ago this is 
most wonderful for us,” he says. “I 
fully expect by the grace of God five or 
six of the non-Christian teachers to be- 
come baptized within the next few 
years. . . . They have a Christian out- 
look on their work though not yet bap- 
tized.” 

Following up the school’s young 
graduates, who scatter out as they find 
employment, is in itself a full-time job 
but one which shows high promise for 
new Gospel penetrations into the pagan 
society of the area. 
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FELLOWSHIP SUSPENDED 


(Continued from page 3) 


Wisconsin Synod felt constrained to 
take such action. Letters from some of 
our fellow Lutherans in other countries 
show that they were deeply concerned 
and that they prayed earnestly that God 
might prevent a severance of relations. 

Another regrettable feature is that the 
step was taken though we are in agree- 
ment in practically every doctrine, es- 
pecially all the basic doctrines of Holy 
Writ. For many years we have had 
some difference on the doctrine of the 
church and the ministry. However, this 
issue has not been discussed for some 
time. The Synodical Conference Joint 
Union Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the constituent bodies, 
formulated a statement on Scripture 
which was adopted by our Synod at 
the 1959 convention. The joint com- 
mittee prepared a statement on the 
Scriptural teaching concerning the Anti- 
christ. We were making good progress 
on the doctrines of justification, sancti- 
fication, etc. However, when the theol- 
ogy of fellowship was considered, we 
ran into the difficulties which have now 
led to the resolution suspending fellow- 
ship with our Synod. 

I hope to enter on this whole matter 
more fully in the next issue of the Lu- 
THERAN WITNESS. At the present time 
let me state briefly: 


lowship. 


Writ. 


1. I was given the privilege to ad- 
dress the convention of the Wisconsin 
Synod, brought them the greetings of 
our Synod, and pleaded with them to 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” | 


1. Water basin (C) — The bowl or other receptacle for 
water used at baptisms, as well as the stand on which it rests, 
is called the font (from the Latin fons, spring or fountain). 


2. All-demanding (A) — God calls Himself a ‘jealous 
God" (Exodus 20:5; Deuteronomy 6:15, etc.) because He de- 
mands all honor and glory as His exclusive right, allowing no 
rivals. ‘'I am the Lord,”’ He states, ‘‘My glory will | not give 
to another”’ (Isaiah 42:8). God laid special stress on His ‘‘jeal- 
ousy’’ when. He gave the Ten Commandments to show, as 
the Catechism explains, ‘‘that He insists on strict and perfect 
obedience.” 


3. Messenger of God (B) — Angel is really the Greek word 
for ‘‘messenger’”’ and is certainly very descriptive of one of the 
chief functions of God’s powerful, heavenly task force of ‘‘min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation’? (Hebrews 1:14; Psalm 103:20, 21). The 
Angel of the Lord, referred to often in the Old Testament (for 
example: Exodus 14:19; Daniel 3:25; Malachi 3:10), is the Son 
of God before His incarnation, who was sent as God's special 
Messenger both to execute and to declare His salvation. 
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remain together with us in the Synodi- 
cal Conference, especially so since we 
are in agreement in practically all doc- 
trines of Holy Scripture. 

2. Our Synod has not suspended fel- 
lowship. We do not wish to sever re- 
lations, but continue to work toward 
agreement also in the theology of fel- 


3. Wherever any in our midst may 
have been guilty of unionistic practices 
and thereby disturbed the fraternal re- 
lationship, we should sincerely repent 
and amend our ways. 


4. This serious situation should move 
all of us to resolve to remain steadfast 
in our loyalty to the Scriptures as the 
divinely inspired and inerrant Word of 
God and to our Lutheran Confessions 
as the correct interpretation of Holy 


Deaths 


Louis R. Baumgaertner, Aug. 27, 1877, 
Huntley, Ill., to May 21, 1961, Huntley, 
Ill.; son of Rev. John and Susanna Gottelt 
Baumgaertner; graduated Springfield sem- 
inary, 1903; parishes: 
ville-Hillcrest, Hampshire, IIl.; Huntley- 
Gilberts, Ill., 1910—47, when he retired. 
Survivors: Margaret Schroeder Baumgaert- 
ner; sons Revs. John, Martin; daughters 


Marguerite, Clara Blair, Mary Miller. 
Funeral: May 24, Huntley. ha, Nebr.; son of Gustav and Ami 


Albert W. Brater, 
Beecher, Ill., to June 1, 1961, Keystone, 
lowa; son of Rev. Albert and Louise Stein 
Brauer; graduated Springfield seminary, 
1909; parishes: Ida Grove, State Center, 
Iowa; Keystone, 1924-57, when he re- 


| 
) 
tired. Survivors: Bertha Pohlmann i 
sons Walter, Richard; daughters Doro 
Offt, Ruth Stuempfig. Funeral: Jung 
Keystone. 


Paul H. Gierke, Jan. 9, 1891, 
Minn., to May 21, 1961, Starbuck, Mit 
son of William and Pauline Wie# 
Gierke; graduated St.Louis seminf 
1915; parishes: Hope, N. Dak.; Melri 
Shible, Minn.; Kimball, Minn., 1950— 
when he retired. Survivors: Rose Trut 
Gierke; son Leonard; daughters Cord 
Trapp, Renata Holdahl, Sylvia Behl, Esis 
Burgdorf, Irma Grunst. Funeral: May, 
Lester Prairie, Minn. 


Julius C. Kretzmann, Feb. 10, 18 
Hudson, N. Y., to May 24, 1961, Tucs 
Ariz.; son of Rev. Julius and Maria My 
pes Kretzmann; graduated St. Louis sé 
nary, 1918; parishes: New York, N.| 
Palisades Park, N.J., 1919—49, whent 
retired. Survivors: Elly Retzlaff Km 
mann; son Robert. Funeral: May 
Yonkers, N. Y.; interment, Mount HE 
Cemetery, Yonkers. 


Herbert J. Mueller, Dec. 6, 1921, Bea 
Hills, Alta., Can., to June 19, 1961, M 
neapolis, Minn.; son of Rev. John | 
Alma Gaiser Mueller; graduated Si 
Louis seminary, 1945; parishes: Milw, 
kee, Wis.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Minneapo 
1958—61. Chairman, Board for Missis 
to the Blind, 1955—61. Survivors: Hel 
Heine Mueller; son John; daughters Md 
Anne, Sarah. Funeral: June 22, M 
neapolis. 


Batchtown-Kamps- 


William J. Sprandel, March 25, 18 
Kendallville, Ind., to June 14, 1961, Oy 


Kratzer Sprandel; graduated St. Louis se 
May 26, 1886, mary, 1906; parishes: Chambers-F 
Creek-O’Neill, Nebr.; Ulm, Ark.; Ara 
hoe, Nebr., 1912—20, when he retir 
Survivors: sons Clarence, Gustav, Mari 
Louis. Funeral: June 16, Plattsmov 
Nebr.; interment, Chambers. 


4. Reconciliation (B) — The meaning of atonement in 
theological sense comes through most clearly when we sepan 
the word into its three syllables: at-one-ment. Though fo 
but once in the New Testament, this word, like the more 4 
monly used reconciliation, beautifully expresses the “togeth 
ness’ between God and man effected by the redemptive w 
of Christ as mankind’s Substitute. 


5. Riches (A) — Mammon is the Aramaic word for mot 
used by Jesus to personify the god of materialism. Serv 
Mammon, that is, centering one’s life on earthly wealth « 


success, is idolatry of the first order. See Matthew 6:24- 
1 John 2:15; Colossians 3:5. : 


6. Help (A) — Because this Biblical word has a fine she 
of meaning, ‘‘to run to the aid of one in distress,"’ it is 
fortunate that ‘‘succor’’ is rapidly growing obsolete in Ameri 
usage. However, it retains a prominent place in liturgi 
language (the Litany, the Collects for the Fourth Sunday in : 
vent, Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, St. Stephen’s Day, St. 
chael’s and All Angels’ Day) and in the church's hymns. [{ 
Lutheran Hymnal, 29, 59, 69, 25 5;93:1'9} 
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Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Mined: CANDIDATES 
enink, R. Patrick, in St.Paul, Flint, 
1... by Theo. A. Zeile, July 23. 

bend, John O., in Capitol Drive, Mil- 
ee Wis., by J. H. Baumgaertner, 


Roger W., in St. Paul, Dubuque, Iowa, 


Vm. F. Reddel, June 4. 

Duane E., in Christ, Mason City, Ill., by 
. Schnelle, June 18. 

2, Donald L., in Trinity, Harvey, IIl., 
tud. L. Geffert, July 16. 

, David J., in Immanuel, Otto, N.Y., 
timer W. Krentz, July 16. 

Bernard F., in Trinity, Blue Hill, Nebr., 
Martin F. Hofman, July 9. 
r, Davi C.; in Trinity, Richmond, 
.. by Otto Rohrer, July 23. 

it; Karl K., in St.Paul, West, Point, 
ie by Pres, Frederick A. Niedner, 


Walter D., in First, Omaha, Nebr., by 
ald Volz, July 9. 

*, Carl F., in Immanuel, St. Clair, Mich., 
\lbert P. Knoll, July 23. 


ained and InstaHed: 


Norman, Trinity, Moosomin; St. Paul, 
idview; and St.John, Oakshela, Sask., 
; by L. E. Schroeder, June 25. 
ber, R. Paul, Trinity, Royal, Iowa, by 
H. Discher, July 2. 


, Vernon R., Grace, Scappoose, and 
rary, St.Helens, Oreg., by Edwin C. 
oche, July 2 


Robert W., Grace, Paris, and St. John, 
kKsville, Tex., by Carl Gaertner, July 16. 
7, Herman W., St. Paul, Ironton, and 
ra Bismarck, Mo., by C. A. Kramer, 
, Roger A., St. Paul, Delaware, Iowa, 
Wm. F. Reddel, July 30. 

or, Howard W., Zion, Avon, S.Dak., by 
H. Wendling, July 23. 
Kenneth, L., Redeemer, 
st the Savior, George, 
| Riedel, July 23. 

un, Raymond L., Holy Trinity, Luse- 
, Sask., Can., by Daniel Lentz, July 23. 
ke, Norman L., Trinity, Stanford, and 
Savior, Denton, Mont., by E. T. Leck- 
1, July 16. 

z, Donald A., Christ Memorial, Winni- 
Man., Can., by Pres. L. W. Koehler, 
a6. 

, Edward A., Emmaus, Drayton Valley, 
Immanuel, Tomahawk, Alta., Can., by 
1. Schole, July 9. 

+, Ferdinand R., St.John, Edgar, and 
lehem, Milan, Wis., by Theodore Tim- 
and F. H. Sprengler, July 16. 

e, Rodger R., Zion and St. Paul, Frazee, 
n., by Elden H. Martens, July 23. 

, Guy D., Grace, Bradford, Pa., by El- 
W. Krentz, July 23. 

3, Milan G., Our Savior, Zephyrhills, 
by Em. Malkow, July 25. 


ained and Commissioned: 


m, Edward G., missionary to Taiwan 
‘mosa), in Trinity, White Bear Lake, 
n., by William A. Buege, July 16. 


Quincy, and 
Wash., by E. 


ailed = PASTORS 

Richard L., Resurrection, 
by G. A. Wagner, July 16. 
_Jack A., First, Sabetha, Kans., by F. 
Negener, July 16. 
nkamp, Edwin W., Zion, Litchfield, I1., 
2res. Alfred Buls, July 23. 

Richard A., Hope, Muskogee, Okla., 
“larence W. Knipva, July 9. 

Larry E., Our Savior, Newton, Iowa, 
Nalter H. Schlie, July 23. 

Erwin A., Grace, Dyer, Ind., by G. C. 
aender, July 23. ; 
or, Martin A., First, Birmingham, Ala., 
Jans Reuter, July 16. 

, Paul H., St. Paul, Luzerne, Iowa, by 
. Kellerman, July 23. 

William A., Zion, Dashwood, Ont., Can., 
terald W. Scholz, July 23. 

Gordon W., St. Paul, Monango, and 
e, Merricourt, N.Dak., by J. F. Boll- 
n, July 16. 

Richard C., Our Savior, Green Bay, 
by H. H. A. Harthun, July 23. 


Baltimore, 
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Grese, Everett G., First, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
by Gustav Sittmann, July 16. 

Gutermuth, Leroy J., Trinity, Corona, S. 
Dak., by C. J. Schleicher, July 16. 

Hansen, Dale D., Zion, Wausau, Wis., by Paul 
Roehrs, July 23. 

Harre, Stanley F., as asst. pastor, Immanuel, 
Crystal Lake, Ill., by L. E. Vogel, July 16. 

Hartman, Dennis E., as asst. pastor, Emanuel, 
New Haven, Ind., by Harold M. Luecke, 
July 2. 

Hawlicheck, Arthur H., Trinity, Traverse 
City, Mich., by Walter A. Pieper, July 16. 


Heiderich, Don T., St.Mark, Conroe, Tex., 
by Alvin A. Walter, July 23. 
Hischke, Waldemar F., Faith, Whitehall, 


Mich., by Victor G. Meyer, July 9. 

Holstein, Lowell J., Trinity, Tolley, N. Dak., 
by Pres, L. K. Meyer, July 16. 

Imig, Duane E., St.Paul and Peace, Slater, 
Mo., by Oscar Hellwege, July 9. 

Jagow, Frederick W., St. Mark, Ridley Park, 
Pa., by J. G. Lavalais, July 9. 

Janke, Paul B., Salem, Springdale, Ark., by 
W. E. Griesse, July 23. 

Kellerman, Le Roy W., St. Paul, Lusk, Wyo., 
by A. G. Johnson, July 16. 

Klemm, Robert C., Immanuel, Manchester, 
N.H., by Pres. Karl Graesser, July 16. 
Koch, Robert J., Trinity, Watsonville, Calif., 

by Frederick L. von Husen, July 16. 
Kraft, D. Thomas, Faith, (Lake Delta) Rome, 
N. Y., by Adolph L. Steinke, July 16. 
Kueischner, Victor H., St.Paul, Miami, Fla., 
by C. F. Kellermann, July 23. 
Meyer, David R., St. Paul, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
by M. H. Leedahl, July 23. 
Mitschke, William T., St.Luke, Elizabeth, 
N.J., by Henry von Spreckelsen, June 18. 
Moyer, John V., Emmaus, Wauseon, Ohio, by 
L. J. Rausch, July 23. 

Mueller, James L., Faith, Norfolk, Va., by 
L. W. Blankenbuehler, July 23. 

Mueller, Marvin F., Zion (rural), 
Nebr., by F. S. Falkenroth, July 16. 

Munro, Jack W., as asst. pastor, First, Fort 
Smith, Ark., by W. E. Griesse, July 9. 

Myers, Robert F., St. Paul, Branson, Mo., by 
R. W. Wyssmann, July 9. 

Neuhaus, Clemens H., St. Peter, Simcoe, Ont., 
Can., by Arnold Huth, July 16. 

Ott, Norman W., Trinity, Olympia, Wash., by 
W. F. Kellerman, July 16. 

Reinhardt, Ronald A., St. Paul, Decatur, Ala., 
by Martin Buerger, June 25. 

Schlecht, Dennis W., St. Paul, Garner, Iowa, 
by Arthur T. Rueber, July 16. 

Schmidt, Karl K., Holy Cross, (Wartburg) 
Waterloo, Ill., by M. H. Gross, July 23. 

Schnorr, Dan A., St. Luke, Wood Lake, Minn., 
by T. H. Rehwaldt, July 16. 

Schultz, Gustav H., Jr., Holy Trinity, Rome, 
Ga., by Pres. F. W. Lorberg, July 9. 

Sommerfield, Bruce R., Bethlehem, Dow City, 
and St. John, Buck Grove, Iowa, by Carl 
W. Schmidt, July 16. 

Vanderhyde, Charles A., St. Paul, Monahans, 


Omaha, 


and Trinity, Pecos, Tex., by P. W. Heck- 
mann, July 16. 
Weiland, Lloyd L., Trinity, Boonville, and 


Immanuel, Pleasant Grove, Mo., by Ferdi- 
nand Reith, July 16. 

Werfelmann, Ernst F., Trinity, Stockton, 
Calif., by Conrad Coyner, July 16. 


Commissioned: 


Jackson, Ronald E., as missionary, Ashland, 
Va., by Charles Seevers, July 9. 

Lehr, Milton O., Grace (mission), South Hol- 
land, Ill., by M. F. Nicolaus, July 16. 

McRee, George V., as missionary in Raleigh 
area, Memphis, Tenn., by Paul H. Schmidt, 
July 16. 


Tastalied: TEACHERS 


Balzer, Cand. James G., Trinity, Conroy, 
Iowa, by Martin H. Sonntag, July 30. 

Beck, Arthur A., as principal, St. Paul, Gar- 
den Grove, Calif., by M. W. Wiersig, July 9. 

Bunge, Harold O., Immanuel, Lynch, N. Dak., 
by M. H. Wenzel, July 16. 

Dittmer, Omar H., as director of education 
and. music, Ascension, Landover Hills, Md., 
by Henry C. Schroeder, July 23. 

Frick, Ralph, Timothy, Chicago, Ill., by O. G. 
Taieme, July 16. ’ 
Hermann, Robert L., Trinity, Traverse City, 

Mich., by Walter A. Pieper, July 16. 

Kebschull, Lowell, St. John, Chicago, Ill., by 

Henry Blanke, July 16. 


Kell, Arnold H., St. Paul (rural), Merrill, 
Wis., by Richard Hintz, June 18. / 
Krajewski, Robert C., St. Stephen, Detroit, 


Mich., by Kurt T. Lohrmann, July 16. 
Krueger, Edward F., St. Peter, Milwaukee, 
Wis., by Walter M. Gauger, July 23. ; 
Kuech, Cand. Elmer, St. John, New Berlin, 

Ill., by Edwin M. F. Jording, July 23. 
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Leapaldt, Reuben L., as director of Christian 
education, St.. Paul, Minot, N. Dak., by L. 
L. Ruthenbeck, July 16. 

Lemke, Cand. James E., Holy Cross, Mahwah, 
N. J., by Donald Graesser, July 16. 

Meyer, Cand. Donald E., Central School 
(Trinity-Immanuel), Ludell, Kans., by Paul 
F. Siegel, July 16. 

Schultz, Lloyd N., St. Paul, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Theo. Dorn, July 23. 

Wrobleski, Cand. Richard, St. Michael (Bel- 
knap), Rogers City, Mich., by Ralph E. 
Unger, July 23. 


Commissioned: 


Lorenz, Cand. David, as teacher in New 
Guinea, in Grace, Pagedale, Mo., by Her- 
man H. Koppelmann, July 23. 

Yarroll, Cand. Démald H., as teacher in New 
Guinea, in Christ, Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Theo. Frederking, June 11. 


LAY WORKER 
Commissioned: 


McCreary, Charles, M.D., as medical mis- 
sionary to India, in Mount Calvary, Brent- 
wood, Mo., by H. A. Mayer, July 30. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Harvey Lange, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed Counselor of the Indiana 
Circuit to succeed Rev. L. G. Leonard. — 
H. G. Kuerner, President, English District. 


Rev. Edwin F. Peter, Sylvan Grove, Kans., 
has been appointed Counselor of Circuit 11 to 
replace Rev. Royden Frese. — ARLEN J. BRuNs, 
President, Kansas District. 


Rev. Richard. O. Ziehr, Baton Rouge, La., 
has been appointed. Counselor of Circuit 8, 
replacing Rev. Martin Buerger. — Encar Hom- 
RIGHAUSEN, President, Southern District. 


John G. Murdock and Charles W. Lowe, 
formerly pastors of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict, have resigned from the ministry and 
are no longer members of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod.— LEsLiIe FRER- 
KING, President, Southeastern District. 


Rev.. Robert Kass, Riesei, Tex., has been 
appointe@ Counselor of Circuit 11, replacing 
Rev. M. Erich Knippa.— ALBerrt F,. JESSE, 
President, Texas District. 


Rev. Edwin J. Fritze, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed Counselor of Circuit 15 to 
succeed Rev. Paul Laabs. 

Rev. Fred Voigtmann, Clarksville, Ark., has 
been appointed Counselor of Cir@uit 24 to 
succeed Rev. W. E. Griesse. — W. J. STELLING, 
President, Western District. 


Herbert Treichel and Getfald Speckhard, 
who successfully completed their colloquy at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
were placed last November by the Board of 
Assignments in their previous positions, 
Mr. Treichel at Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Mr. Speckhard at Denver Lu- 
theran High School, Denver, Colo. — Pau 
A. ZIMMERMAN, President, Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. 


Call Accepted 


Dr. Paul A. Zimmerman, Seward, Nebr., 
has accepted the call to the presidency of 
Concordia Lutheran College, Ann _ Arbor, 
Mich. — Ernest C. Laerz, Secretary, Board of 
Control. 


Calls for Nominations 


The Board of Control of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Nebr., having granted 
a peaceful release to Pres. Paul A. Zimmer- 
man, herewith issues a call for nominations 
for the presidency of this institution. Nomi- 
nations should be made in the light of the 
full implications of paragraph 6.91 of the 
synodical Handbook: 

“The president of each of Synod’s institu- 
tions shall be the spiritual, academic, and 
administrative head thereof and shall be the 
executive officer of the Board of Control. 
Synod, its boards, and its members shall first 
of all hold him responsible in all matters 
pértaining to the institution.” 

Nominations should be sent to the under- 
signed within 60 days after publication of 
this notice. Nominations should be accom- 
panied with recommendations and statements 
of qualifications. — Oscar Wilk, Secretary, 
Board of Control, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr. 
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The Board .of Control of Concordia Teach- 
ers College; Seward, Nebr., with the consent 
of the Board for Higher Education herewith 
requests nominations for an associate _ pro- 
féssorship in music and an associate profes- 
sorship in English. Nominations, together 
with characterizations and recommendations, 
should be sent to the undersigned within 
30 days after publication of this notice. — 
Oscar WitK, Secretary, Board of Control, 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Nominated for Executive Secretary 
Boarg for Higher Education 
Arthur Ahlschwede, Richmond Heights, Mo. 

Dr. George J. Beto, Springfield, Ill. 
Dr. Herbert Bredemeier, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. Martin L. Koehneke, River Forest, Ill. 
Dr. Arthur C. Repp, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Robert V. Schnabel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Prof. Walter W. Stuenkel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. Oscar T. Walle; Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dr. Paul Zimmerman, Seward, Nebr. 

Any correspondence regarding these candi- 
dates should reach the -undersigned before 
Sept. 15, 1961.—L. C. Wuerrret, Secretary, 


Nominations Committee, 2 N. Seminary Ter- 
race, Clayton 5, Mo. 


Nominated for Associate Professorships 
Concordia. Teachers College 
River Forest, Il. 

Chair of Language-Humanities 


Prof. Erhardt H. Essig, Ph. D., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., by Board of Control, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

Prof. Kenneth L. Heimitz, M.A., River Forest: 
Grace, Caldwell, Idaho 

Prof. Walter E. Mueller, .Ph.D., Seward, 
Nebr.: Board of Control, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest 


Chair of Music 


Prof. Robert L. Busse, M. Mus., River Forest: 
Board of Control, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest 

Prof. Thomas: E. Gieschen, M. Mus., 
Forest: Zion, Dallas, Tex. 

Clifford A. Halter, M.™Mus., Kirkwood, Mo.: 
St. Paul, Coldwater, Mich. 

Prof. Richard W. Hillert, M. Mus., River For- 
est: Zion, Granton, Wis. 

Prof. Lawrence R. Rast, M. Mus., River For- 


est: Board of Control, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest 


River 


Any correspondence regarding these nomi- 
nations should be in the hands of Pres. M. L. 
Koehneke, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., within 30 days of publication of 
this notice. — WaLTtErR H. HarrKorr, Secre- 
tary, Board of Control: 


Nominated for Associate Professorship 
Concordia College 
St, Paul, Minn. 
Social Science and Educational Administration 


Prof. Walter Hardt, Ph.D., Seward, Nebr., 
by Redeemer, St. Paul, Minn. 
Prof. Herbert Treichel, M.S., St. Paul, Minn.: 


Immanuel, Sheboygan, Wis.; St. Peter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Stephanus, Saint 
Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Miltard T. Wolfram, M.A., Savage, 
Minn.: Christ, St. Paul, Minn. 
Information concerning the candidates 

should be submitted to the undersigned 


within three weeks following publication of 
this notice. — pes POEHLER, President, Con- 
ronan College, 2 N. Syndicate, St. Paul 2, 

inn. 


Election Résults 
Prof. Arthur E. Graf, Springfield, Ill., has 
been elected director of the Lutheran Lay 
Training Institute to be established on the 
campus of Concordia College, Milwaukee, 


Wis. — FreLtrx KretTzscHMar, Secretary, B 
of Control. y, Board 


' The Board of Electors of St. Paul’s College 
Concordia, Mo., on July 21, 1961, elected 
John T. Domsch, Concordia, Mo., associate 
professor in languages, principally German, 
and Harry Voigt, Concordia, Mo., associate 
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INVITATION TO SUGGEST 
SUITABLE CANDIDATES 
FOR SYNODICAL OFFICES 


Paragraph 2.141 of the Synodical Handbook 
provides that eight months before each con- 
vention of Synod “All members and congre- 
gations of Synod shall be invited to suggest 
to the Committee’? on Nominations ‘the names 
of suitable candidates for the various offices, 
with reasons for such suggestions. The sugges- 
tions and information shall be transmitted to 
the Committee through the Secretary of Synod 
at least six months prior to the Convention.” 

The Committee on Nominations, because of 
the magnitude of the task it faces, desires to 
proceed without delay. Accordingly, all mem- 
bers and congregations of Synod are invited 
at this early date to suggest to the Committee 
on Nominations the names of suitable candi- 
dates for the various offices, boards, committees, 
and departments of Synod. Reasons for the 
suggestions should be added. 

All suggestions and information should be 
addressed to the undersigned at 1145 South 
Barr St., Fort Wayne, Ind., for transmission to 
the Committee on Nominations. Even though 
the deadline for making suggestions is on Dec. 
20, 1961, the Committee on Nominations pleads 
for immediate action. W. C. BIRKNER 


Secretary of Synod 


TE ECE OTs 


professor in education, and they have ac- 
cepted the calls extended to them. — How- 
arp G. BarrH, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Requests. for Collequy 


Norman Hafeman, Racine, Wis., has re- 
quested a colloquy to qualify for the called 
teaching ministry in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. — H. W. BaxMann, Presi- 
dent; South Wisconsin District. 


Ralph Starenko, Seward, Nebr., has made 
application to become a certified teacher in 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
through its colloguy program. —H. W.. NieEr- 
MANN, President, Southern Nebraska District. 


Pastors Luther Gronseth and Max Culver, 
both formerly affiliated with other Lutheran 
bodies, have applied for membership in. the 
ministerium of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri .Synod by means of colloquy. Any 
communications regarding these applications 
should be addressed. to the undersigned. — 
Grorce Beto, Secretary, Committee on Col- 
loquy, Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 


Notices 

All pastors, especially those of Dayton, 
Ohio, who will have members moving to the 
Madison, Ind., area, please contact Rev. 
Daniel F. Hentscher, R.1, Cross Plains, Ind., 
pastor of the new Faith Lutherdn Church, 
the only Missouri Synod church in or near 
Madison, Ind. 


The Midwest Institutional Chaplains’ Con- 
ference will meet Sept. 25 and 26 in Im- 
manuel Church, Downers Grove, Ill., Rev. 
John Lutze, pastor. Opening devotions at 
10 A.M. All institutional chaplains (also 
part-time) are invited to attend. — Rev. A. 
A. Kuen, Secretary. 


Wanted 
Used Communion set (common cup). 
Write: Rev. A. R. Stennett, Zap, N. Dak. 
File clerk-typists, stenographers, secre- 
taries. For application blank write: ArmeEp 


SERVICES COMMISSION, 
— Missouri Synod, 
Washington 9, D.C. 


The Lutheran Church 
2633 16th St., N.W., 


_ Used choir-robes (20—25), preferably black, 
in various adult sizes. Write: Mrs. NEweELu 
Perry, 334 Clark Road, Charlestown, Ind. 
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Used organ, preferably electric, for 
mission. Write: Mr. Vircin BULTMAN, 
hart, Kans. 

For pastors and students in Europe 
South America, German theological b 
especially by C. F. W. Walther, Stoeckh 
and Pieper, and the St. Louis edition of 
ther. For information on sending b 
write: Dr. H. A. Mayer, 210 N. Broad 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Pastors: Changes o° Address 
Benson, Kenneth H., Box 407, Union, I 
Brasch, Frank, 3823 Beechwood Blvd: 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa. / 
Brese, Erwin A., 2415 Lakewood Dr,, | 
Dyer, Ind. ; | 
Claycombe, Howard E., 1558 Broadmo 
Ave.,. Port Credit, Ont., Can. 
Dede, John Q., 3620 S.W. Third St., | 
Lauderdale, Fla. : . 
Deke, Arnold G., 4416 Springfield, Kari 
City 3, Kans. : 


Dorn, Paul H., 3196 Treadwell, Wai 
Mich. : ‘a 
Dretke, James P., Lutheran Mission, | 


143, Tema, Ghana, W. Africa. 
Fromm, Elwood, Irifune-cho, 9 Chome 
Otaru, Japan { 
Graesser, Carl, Jr., 389 School St., Wa! 
town, Mass. ; 
Gustafson, Ralph, R.1, Gaylord, Mich.) 
Heerboth, Paul M., St. Paul’s College, @ 
cordia, Mo. ; | 
Hellmann, Robert W., 4408 W. Cayuga A, 
Tampa 3, Fla. 
Jagow, Frederick W., 731 Stockton Cif 
Ridley Park, Pa. ; 
Krueger, Delmar O., 1315 S. Anthony BE 
Fort Wayne, Ind. | 
Krueger, R. Robert, 47 Howell St., Car 
daigua, N. Y. -8 | 
Monson, John, 340 Booth St., Troy, Mici 
Mueller, Norbert C., 29224 Bayend Dr.,. 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Mueller, Walter R., R.10,.South St. H 
Minn. 

Ritchie, David R., 11 Emerson PIl., Som 
set, N. J. 

Rohrer, Otto, 3030 De Anza Dr., Ri 
mond, Calif. 


Romberg, David F., 870 Knollwood Aveé 
St.-Paul 19, Minn. 
Seager, Carl E., 5756 Andrea Dr., Nor- 
folk 13, Va. ; ; 
Schaefer, Max L., 7908 Iris Dr., Minned 
(erm), 


lis. 27, Minn. 

Schultze, F. K. 9507 77th Ave.: 
Edmonton, Alta., Can. 

Thomas, B. Dale, 640 Jamison Rd., 
Elma, N. Y. 


Teachers: 


Aufdemberge, Paul, 231 S.W. Ceresco | 
Berlin, Wis. 2 

Berndt, Clarence F., 1337 Boston, S.E 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . | 

Borcherding, Lowell R., 11235 E: Curtis - 
Frankenmuth, Mich, | 

Dahl, Paul E., 230 Burns St:, Reno, Ne 

Dautenhahn, Elmer H., R.2, Old Ler 
Ferry Rd., Arnold, Mo. 

Ewald, Urban R., 9947 Delhi Dr:, St. Li 
37, Mo. 4 

Flesch, Raymond, 918 Maurer St., Wi 
Junction, Iowa 

Greinke, Carl W. (em.), 767 E. 138th 
Apt. C, Hawthorne, Calif. 

Gutekunst, Armin, 5821 N. Sacrame 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

Haberstock, Paul, 4637 Roosevelt, Pe 
sauken 8, N. J. 

Janzow, John, 2192a American Ave., C 
Mesa, Calif. 

Lehmann, Robert A., 3321 W. 14 Mile | 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Lobitz, Walter A., 2046 39th St., R 
Island, I. 

Ludwig, William E., 594 Fourth Ave., W 
Kalispell, Mont. 

Mahler, James, 92 E. Liberty Ave., H 
dale, N. J. 

Schaefer, Orville G., 15305 Marilyn 
Elm Grove, Wis. : 

Schlegl, William, 2329 W. 35th Pl. ¢ 
cago 9, Ill. : 

Steinbach, Alan, 419 Park, Winfield, K 

Steinbach, Ronald, c/o St. John’s Luthe 
School, R.1, Claremont, Minn. 


Thies, Alfred, 602 Majestic St., Hou 
. 20, Tex. 

Wentzel, Harlan, 10301 Deem Dr., St. L 
36, Mo. 

Wiese, Erwin F., 10010 Rutherford, De’ 
35, Mich. 

Zehnder, George F., 1330 Cedar Oaks, | 
las 16, Tex. 


THE LUTHERAN WIT? 


Letters 


, to this department must be signed. Names 
> withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
1 are hot necessarily those of the Editors, 
lay reject, print in full, or omit portions. 


rl of Great Price’ 


> Opinion expressed in “Pearl of Great 
* (July 11 Witness) compels me, as 
man, to question the logic which de- 
s that the English-speaking people’s 
Important Book continue to be writ- 
1 an archaic language. 
ile He was on earth, Christ spoke in 
ving everyday language of His time 
at He could communicate clearly to 
one. What is wrong with having His 
; translated into our own everyday 
language so that His words com- 
cate clearly to us today? 
seems to me that it is much more im- 
nt to understand what we read than 
to merely experience “rhythm” and 
nse Of awe,” as the Bishop of Sodor 
res the KJV to give us. A sense of 
about something we do not under- 
could just as well be superstition. 
this layman at least the recent Eng- 
ranslators of the Bible are the pres- 
ay Hilkiah (2 Kings 22:8), who have 
“found the Book” for the common 
Let it be printed by the millions in 
backs and sold cheaply so that the 
d numbers of people who tried but 
get no sense of meaning from the 
be offered abundant opportunity to 
the Bible, to understand it, and to be 
) Christ by it. 


ntura, Calif. FRANK J. MACK 


iy I suggest that what is needed more 
additional new versions of the Bible 
<ing James in which: brief parentheti- 
ymment clears the passages which are 
ilt because the language has changed? 
ey will be needed because a living 
age is never static. However modern 
*s versions may be, they very soon 
their obscurities. If versions are piled 
versions, there will ultimately be 
ng familiar about the Bible. 
t the Bible, of all books, should be 
emnain the most familiar. How can 
in the present and, inevitably, in the 
> plethora of versions? And of these, 
1 should be chosen as the source of 
ges to become preciously one’s own 
gh memorizing? Will not part of the 


“togetherness” of believers be lost when 


one quotes a passage in terms which his 
fellow Christian scarcely recognizes? 


Nashville, Il. EpiTH Backs 


I am disturbed by the tendency of some 
people to make a fetish of the King 
James translation. It is extremely dan- 
gerous to reverence this, or any other, 
man-made translation by itself as the flaw- 
less, unalterable, divinely inspired Word 
of God. This attitude, wrong in itself, has 
led to further error as people derive inter- 
pretations from peculiarities of the word- 
ing, structural features of the English 
language, or lexical associations in Eng- 
lish, which have no basis in the original. 

We must always guard against investing 
anything — including translations of the 
Bible — with special divine sanction just 
because it is old and familiar. Perhaps our 
people could be protected against this 
danger by a wide use of various transla- 
tions in our churches, Sunday schools, etc. 
To avoid a routine reading of the King 
James, an attempt should be made to select 
from the various translations available the 
one which most accurately expresses to 
a modern audience the meaning of the 
original. Let us not hesitate to use modern 
translations to inject God’s message into 
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URGENTLY NEEDED: 


Teachers, Doctors, and Nurses 


The Medical Mission Council has issued an 
urgent plea for teachers, doctors, and nurses 
to be employed in its expanding program in 
Africa and New Guinea. 

An additional teaching staff is needed for 
a nurses’ training school being added to the 
hospital in Eket, Nigeria. 

The Missionary Board of the Synodical Con- 
ference has committed itself to opening a hos- 
pital in Ogoja Province, but the venture will 
stand or fall on the availability of American 
doctors and nurses. 

In New Guinea Synod’s Board for World Mis- 
sions, with the support of the Wheat Ridge 
Foundation, hopes to add health education to 
its program. From clinics in villages workers 
would go into the homes to teach hygiene and 
the use of preventive medicine. 

Teachers, nurses, and doctors who may find 
in this announcement a call from God to serve 
on a foreign field can obtain further information 
by writing to the Medical Mission Council, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


EMG RIAL VE MEDELITE MEST 


Ce 


as 


our contemporary life rather than keep it 
comfortably remote in archaic ceremonial 
language. 

Lawrence, Kans. FRANCES INGEMANN 

The KJV is still the best of translations 
in spite of all that is said against it. The 
men who translated the KJV had a deep 
respect for the Scriptures as the Word of 
God and did not allow themselves liberties 
with the text. 

(Rev.) ANDREW SZEGEDIN 


Lexington, Tex. 


Defense by now of the KJV is pure ob- 
scurantism. It is warranted neither lin- 
guistically, pedagogically, nor historically. 
When will we learn that God’s Word must 
be understood, and the plainer the better? 


(Rev.) RICHARD KOENIG 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The old argument that the KJV con- 
tains archaic words which are hard to 
learn and understand does not hold water. 
Why must these people demand modern 
words in this particular area when in other 
things they are always adding new words 
for our children and people to learn? How 
about the demands of our educators that 
the children shall study and learn passages 
from Shakespeare and even Chaucer? 
Have they modernized these men that they 
might be more easily understood? There 
is a peculiar inconsistency here. 


(Rev.) EDWARD SCHADE 
Palmer, Kans. 


Brother Hansen states (correctly to my 
knowledge) that scholars assure us that 
“not a single out-dated word or turn of 
phrase in the KJV runs counter to God’s 
message of salvation.” This may be com- 
forting to those who are reluctant to give 
up their well-worn and beloved copies of 
the KJV, but it is certainly not a sound 
principle to follow in evaluating transla- 
tions. Simply because a rendering is not 
theologically false does not make it good 
or desirable. 

(Rev.) DONALD KRUMSIEG 


Waverly, Iowa 


Granted that some of the expressions 
used in the KJV are obsolete, would it 
not be a relatively simple matter to revise 
these and leave the remainder of the text 
intact? 


Decatur, Il. (Rev.) R. C. REIN 


sR FIVE WEEKS of special training at the St. Louis seminary, 23 missionaries and their wives are leaving for Guatemala, 
» Kong, India, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, New Guinea, Nigeria, the Philippines, Taiwan, and Venezuela. In the group 
'5 ordained pastors, four teachers, and a doctor, a pharmacist, a business manager, and a vicar. Prof. William J. 


cer, professor of missions (front row, right) directs the preservice training program. 


WHY 
SHOULD 
LUTHERANS 
CONSIDER 
JOINING 
AAL? 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SERVING SYNODICAL CONFERENCE LUTHERANS 


For their own sake, primarily! 
If a Synodical Conference Lu- 
theran family is considering 
insurance, no other life insur- 
ance organization has so much 
special significance. None offers 
so many uniquely Lutheran 
and fraternal advantages. None 
delivers this protection at such 
a low net cost. 


Beyond practical considera- 
tions, your AAL membership 
offers satisfying Christian fel- 
lowship through approximately 
3600 local fraternal branches. 
Together, you and the other 
600,000 AAL members partici- 
pate as partners in a sizable 
fraternal and benevolence pro- 
gram. Last year, AAL grants to 
scholarship winners, schools, 
churches and organizations of 
the Synodical Conference to- 
taled $685,000. For either per- 
sonal reasons, or for reasons of 
dedication, eligible Lutherans 
will find many benefits and ad- 
vantages in joining AAL... in- 
cluding the special difference 
AAL members share—LOWER 
NET COST life insurance. Ask 
your local AAL counselor for 
helpful advice in becoming an 
AAL member. 
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